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professional education 


for educators of adults 
Cyril O. Houle 


Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


Woodrow Wilson, while still a 


young professor of government, 
wrote a classic statement defining the 
study of public administration. He be 
gan by saying: 


| suppose that no practical science is 
ever studied where there is no need to 
know it. The very fact, therefore, that 
the eminently practical science of ad- 
ministration is finding its way into col- 
lege courses in this country would prove 
that this country needs to know more 
bout administration, were such proof of 
the fact required to make out a case.* 


A similar proof exists to-day of the 


need of our society to know more 


about adult education. At least twelve 
universities have one or 


their time to this field, 


more pro- 
of 


and count- 


fessors who devote or most 
less other universities and colleges 
provide at least a course or two. These 
institutions are trying, by their re- 
search, to establish a sound founda- 
tion for the field of adult education 


and, by their teaching, to use this 


*“The Study of Administration,’ Political Science Quarterly, Il (1887), 
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foundation as the focus for profes 
sional study. 

The basis for this new “eminently 
the central 
itself. The 


establish in 


practical science” lies in 
of adult 
educators of adults must 


idea education 


the consciousness of their fellow men 
the belief that systematic learning is 
more efficient, more rapid, and more 
comprehensive than random learning. 
The unorganized flow of life brings 
its own lessons but, as Poor Richard 
reminded us, experience keeps a dear 
The all 


ganized adult education is to provide 


school. central aim of or- 
the adult not only the new informa 
tion and understanding he needs but 
also the opportunity to examine his 
own observations and experiences, to 
draw meaning from them, and to 
build a structure of principle which 
will illumine and make more signifi- 
cant the flow of life about him. 
The present generation, however, is 


the first in which educators of adults 


197-222. 


| 
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are realizing the relevance of their 
central belief in systematic learning 


to their own professional lives. Most 


of the leaders in the field have come 
to their present positions through a 
process of growth on the job. They 
are now beginning to understand that 
while experience provides a necessary 
familiarity with their immediate field 
of work, it is seldom enough to give 
them (or their successors) the bal- 
ance, the perspective, and the vision 
they require. For this broader and 
more purposeful view, they are turn- 
ing to the universities for help, and 
it is with their needs in mind that 
the universities are trying to build a 
stronger and more solid professional 
base for the field of adult education. 

This endeavor is only beginning. 
but already, as the professors of adult 
education undertake their work on 
campus after campus, they are dis 
covering independently the funda 
mental shape of the field they have 
entered and the emerging profession 
they are helping to create. As yet, 
however, both the field and the nature 
of the profession are only imperfectly 
understood by the multitudes who 
identify themselves as educators of 
adults. The purpose of this paper, 
therefore, is to identify for them some 
of the central ideas around which 
the universities are building their pro- 
grams of service to the new profes- 
sion. 


Most 


spontaneously and naturally as in- 


adult learning takes place 


dividuals define learning goals and 
seek to accomplish them by their own 
efforts. Wherever adult education 
takes on a social form, however, two 


groups of people are differentiated: 


those who accept responsibility for 
providing focus and direction, and 
those whose activities are thereby 
shaped and led. Distinctive specific 
circumstances cause the pattern of 
duality to take many forms: the 
teacher and the learner; the leader 
and the participant; the counselor and 
and the person counseled; the ad- 
staff; and the 


planner and the person who is guided 


ministrator and the 


by the plans. It is the first party in 
each of these pairs to whom we give, 
for convenience, the generic terms 
“leader” or “educator of adults” and 
it is in his preparation for that role 
that the need for adequate training 
arises. 


the pyramid of leadership 


Insofar as a broad pattern may be 
discerned amid the bewildering vari- 
ety of forms of leadership in adult 
education, it takes the general shape 
of a pyramid. This pyramid is divided 
horizontally into three levels which 
are essentially different, though at 
their edges they blend into one an- 
other so that no sharp line can be 
drawn to differentiate them. 

At the base of the pyramid is the 
largest group, those who serve as vol 
unteers. Their number is legion and 
their influence is enormous. They in 
clude: the lay leaders of discussion 
groups; the chairmen of educational 
committees in voluntary associations; 
the yolunteer leaders in churches, 
group work agencies, schools, com- 
munity centers, and the Co-operative 
Extension Service; and the countless 
numbers of people who work to ad 
vance popular understanding of such 
special fields as citizenship, safety, 
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health, international 
race relations, and planned _parent- 


hood. 


understanding, 


At the intermediate level is a smaller 
group of persons who, as part of their 
paid employment, combine adult edu- 
cational functions with other duties 
which they perform. They include: 
general staff members in public li 
braries, museums, and settlement 
houses; school, college, and university 
faculty members who teach both 
young people and adults; educational 
officers in the armed services; per 
sonnel workers in government and 
industry; and persons employed in 
mass media of communication. 

At the top of the pyramid are those 
who have a primary concern for adult 
education and _ basic 
tions in that field. They 


career expecta 
y include: those 
who direct the adult educational 
tivities of public schools, universities, 
libraries, museums, social settlements, 
prisons, and other institutions; to pro 
fessors of adult education and others 
who devote their central attention to 
training activities in the field; spe- 
cialists in adult education on the staffs 
of agencies with particular interests; 
directors of training in government, 
industry, or labor unions; and most 
of the staff of the Co-operative Ex- 
tension Service. This third group is 
by far the smallest of the three but 
it exerts an influence out of all pro- 
portion to its number. Its importance 
arises not only from its prestige, its 
centrality of purpose, and its sense 
of professional dedication, but also 
from the fact that it provides the 
leadership, direction, and training for 
the other two groups. 

Each of the three groups requires 
its own form of preparation for the 


satisfactory performance of its duties. 


Volunteer leaders for the most part 
require specialized, brief, and clear- 
cut training to give them the im- 
mediate skills they 
their responsibilities. 


need to carry out 
They learn to 
lead a series of discussions, to plan 
program, to discharge an elective or 
appointive office, or to conduct a 
campaign. Their concern is with the 
task at hand and liow to perform it 
well. 

[hose who have some responsibility 
for adult education as a part of their 
regular employment require both pre 
service and in-service education. The 
curriculums which prepare teachers, 
librarians, 


school administrators, 


group workers, personnel directors, 


and ministers should include some 
preparation for the adult educational 
duties of these groups. During actual 
service, additional training is required. 
The principal an evening school, 


for example, helps the day-school 
teachers assigned to adult classes know 
how to deal with the special prob 
lems and opportunities presented by 
students. The 


mature specialist in 


adult services in public library as 


sists the other librarians to under 
stand the techniques by which adult 
readers may be helped to select books 
more wisely. The examples could be 
extended; they all illustrate the gen 
eral phenomenon of generalists being 
aided by specialists. 

Those who have a primary con 
cern for adult education and_ basic 
career expectations in that field re 
quire a more sustained and full-scale 


Most of 
the rest of this paper focuses directly 


preparation for their work. 


on. that preparation. 
The nature of the three groups and 
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their educational needs has _ been 
sketched very broadly in order to 
define the third group to which cen- 
tral attention is to be given. Before 
concentrating on that third group, 
however, it should be pointed out 
that the training of the other two 
presents a number of serious questions 
to which, as yet, no adequate answer 
has been found. volunteer 
leaders, for example, become intrigued 
with their adult educational respon 
sibilities and wish to extend their 
range of knowledge and competence 
while still remaining volunteers. How 
are they to be helped to do so? An 
other problem is suggested by the in 
between the 


evitable overlapping 


education of the part-time worker 
and that of the specialist. What prin 
ciple s can be drawn from the exten 
sive education of the latter to be in 
cluded in the briefer training of the 
former? These problems and others 
like them will require sustained ap 
plication of thought based on a great 
deal of experience. 

Universities cannot concern them 
selves only with the education of the 
specialists. Ihe total university cur 
riculum of the future must contain 
courses in adult education in all those 
divisions of the institution which pre 
pare workers who will have a part 
time responsibility in that field 
Among these divisions are: the school 
of education, the library school, the 
college of commerce, the theological 
seminary, the department of nursing, 
and the school of social work. The 
extension services of the universities 
must also accept a greater obligation 
for preparing volunteer leaders. The 
central focus of the university’s ef 
fort, however, must be the education 


of specialists, particularly since the 


university is the major agency in our 
society which is prepared to assume 
this function. 

All three groups should not be 
trained by the same activity. In those 
universities in which the subject of 
adult education is not well established 
and where the number of persons 
seeking training is small, it is some- 
times necessary to lump volunteers, 
part-time workers, and specialists to- 
gether, with the inevitable result that 
none of the three is adequately served. 
The professor who must face a class 
composed of people who range in 
interest and concern from full-time 
staff members of a university exten- 
sion division through a group of eve- 
ning school teachers and general-serv- 
ice librarians to an assortment of vol- 
unteer lay leaders will have an im- 
possible task before him. Fortunately, 
the growth in size of adult education 
is making situations of this sort less 
frequent. 

As the nature and importance of 
full-scale professional education for 
specialists is further developed and 
understood, it will become easier to 
design programs which will more di- 
rectly assist the other two groups to 
fulfill their responsibilities. 


neture of the profession 

The term professional education is 
used here chiefly for the sake of 
brevity. What is actually meant is 
the advanced education of persons 
who have a primary concern for adult 
education and basic career expecta- 
field. The English 


language apparently does not contain 


tions that 


any word which comes closer to the 
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description of present reality than 
professional, and the connotations of 
the term imply important ideals to be 
sought. Certainly the group of present 
practitioners of adult education can- 
not yet meet such accepted canons of 
a profession as: universal social rec- 
ognition, a highly complex body of 
verified and widely accepted knowl- 
edge; and the existence of a corps of 
persons trained in a rigorous dis- 
cipline and organized in such a w ay 
as to enforce conformity to its stand- 
ards of behavior. But the stature and 
the responsibility of a true profession 
are goals toward which those who 
plan careers of leadership in adult 
education may now aspire as individ- 
uals and eventually hope to achieve 
as a group. 

The traditional pattern of profes 
sional training is so clear-cut that it 
exerts a powerful influence on the 
mind. In the ministry, in law, in 
medicine, and in all of the other oc 
cupations which have established the 
right to have their practitioners edu- 
cated at universities, the framework is 
the same. The boy or girl begins a 
modest measure of preparation during 
the period of general education. The 
young man or woman, after careful 
screening and selection processes, en- 
ters a specialized school to undertake 
rigorous studies over a period of 
years. At the beginning of the 
worker’s service in the field, there are 
efforts to induct him into practice. 
Throughout his career, there then 
continues the process of in-service 
education, making up for deficiencies, 
keeping abreast of new knowledge, 
pursuing special interests, and prepar- 
ing for positions of advanced respon- 
sibility. 


Of all of the hundreds of thousands 
of people who undertake leadership 
responsibilities in adult 
only those who work in the Co- 


education, 


operative Extension Service follow a 
pattern of preparation for service 
which even remotely resembles the 
customary framework outlined above. 
Even with Extension workers, the pat- 
tern is more in the process of becom- 
ing than of being, but their situation 
is sufficiently distinctive to make 
them a special case to be considered 
separately later in this paper. 

The other educators of adults sel- 


dom prepare for their responsibilities 
in this field during their youth but 
acquire an interest in it after they 


have become mature. The young man 
who wrote George Bernard Shaw for 
advice on how to become a drama 
critic got the answer: “There is no 
way of becoming a drama critic. It 
happens by accident.”” When the edu 
cators of adults talk about their own 
entry: into the field, it is clear that 
in their case, too, accident has played 
a large part. They came in, they 
usually say, “by the back door”; the 
comment is made so often as to raise 
the speculation that there is no front 
door. 

Adult education is now so pervasive 
that the accident can occur in many 
kinds of organizations. Table | pre 
sents the basic occupational categories 
of the 191 persons who registered in 
graduate courses in adult education 
at the University of Chicago in the 
three years from 1953 through 1955, 
including the 50 people who concen 
trated their work in that field. The 
distribution of students at other uni 
versities with graduate professional 
programs would probably not be far 
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TABLE | 


OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES OF STUDENTS IN ADULT EDUCATION 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 1953-55 


Occupational category 


Students 
concentrating 


in the field 


Students taking 
only one or more 
courses 


Public school administrators and supervisors 
Public school teachers 


4 
2 


Administrators of general university extension divisions 14 


University faculty members 


Cooperative Extension Service—administrators and 


supervisors 
Cooperative Extension Service—specialists 
Cooperative Extension Service—county workers 
Labor union officials and staff 
Instructional staff, special community agencies * 
Staff members of national facilitative agencies 
of adult education” 
Nursing administrators 
Librarians 
Clergymen 
Staff members of group work agencies 
Executives of national associations 
Lay citizens 
Executives in private industry 
Directors of proprietary schools 
Training directors, government agencies 
Vocational rehabilitation workers 
Foreign adult educators 
Unclassifiable 


5 


@ 


Total 


> 


50 


*Such as those concerned with health, family relations, or foreign affairs. 


"Such as the Adult Education Association or the Center for the Study of Liberal Education 


for Adults 


different. All of these 191 people were 
actively engaged in adult education 
with the exception of a few who took 
the introductory course as an elec- 
tive in some other program of studies. 

The fact that most educators of 
adults discover the field by accident 
is one of the chief reasons why their 
professional training is at the grad 
uate level. Most of them have already 
secured their bachelor’s or even their 
master’s degrees and, if the university 
is to develop a sequence which will 
interest them, it must make possible 
the accomplishment of an advanced 
degree. (A few students have no con- 


cern with credits or degrees but are 
interested only in what they can 
learn.) There is, however, a far more 
fundamental reason for the work to 
be at the graduate level. It is prop- 
erly placed there because it is ad- 
vanced 


rather than elementary in 


struction. Its content is complex. It 


deals with broad and basic principles. 
It presupposes a considerable meas- 
ure of independence and self-direction 
on the part of the student. It as- 
sumes that he is beyond the level 
of the acquisition of immediate skills 
and the need to learn how to solve 
elementary problems. He has gained 
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from his previous education and from 
his experience in the field the basic 
knowledge he requires. Now he needs 
that greater breadth of conception 
and execution which will give him 
the perspective and mastery he hopes 
to achieve. The kinds of problems 
and issues which interest him are at 
which the 


the level university has 


traditionally considered to be grad- 


uate work. 


objectives 
All educators of adults believe in 


lifelong learning. Therefore, neither 
the student who comes to the univer- 
sity nor the professor who teaches 
him can assume that the graduate pro- 
gram will provide for a final and com- 
achievement of the 


plete qualities 


which characterize the outstanding 


leader of adult education. The object- 


ives of the graduate program may 


serve, equally as well, for lifelong 
professional aims. But the time spent 
in graduate study provides the stu- 
dent who undertakes it with an un- 
interrupted opportunity to examine 
his cz apacities and to do what he can 
to improve them. Often it is the last 
chance he will ever have to devote his 
full attention for an extended period 
of time to his own improvement. 
Therefore, it is important for him to 
advance his education on all fronts. 
He needs to broaden his horizon as 
far as possible and to see his chosen 
field of competence clearly and in 
perspective. 

Universities vary in the way in 
which they define the basic attri- 
butes of the outstanding educator of 
adults and in the emphasis which they 


place upon each one. Most of them, 


however, try to help their students 
achieve all of the following general 
objectives. 

1. A sound philosophic conception 
of adult education based on a con- 
sideration of its major aims and issues 
and embodying convictions concern 
ing the basic values which it should 
seek to achieve. 

Since those who become educators 
of adults usually do so with no back- 
ground of study or investigation, they 
often tend to accept each new plau- 
sible suggestion as a fundamental 
principle of the universe. Experience 
and inquiry produces a broader view- 
point. The end of all education is the 
improvement of man and his society 
and both are so complex that they 
cannot be fitted into neat systems or 
inclusive categories. The leader of 
adult education must understand the 
breadth and variety of his field and 
accept the fact that it includes count 
less aims and approaches. He also 
needs to develop his own set of values 
which will enable him to select the 
activities he wishes to undertake and 
guide him in building the program for 
which he is responsible. His philoso 
phic conceptions cannot be imposed 
or adopted but must grow natur ally; 
they are nurtured by reading, study, 
discussion, reflection, and the anal- 
ysis of experience. 

2. An understanding of the psy 
chological and social foundations on 
which all education 
adult education) rests. 


(and particularly 


Adulthood is not merely one stage 
or level of life but a general term 
covering several successive phases of 
development through which the in- 
dividual from 


passes as he moves 


youth to old age. Moreover, his edu- 


: 
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cation during maturity is based on the 
kind and quality of the education 
which he experienced during child- 
hood. The educator of adults must 
therefore examine closely what is 
known about the psychological de- 
velopment of the individual in order 
to understand both the fundamental 
laws of learning which apply through- 
out life and the distinctive aspects or 
principles which are most significant 
during maturity. 

The individual lives in a society 
which ranges in scope from intimate 


groups to the world community of 


nations. Both the goals he seeks and 


the methods he uses are powerfully 
conditioned by his immediate social 
environment. This fact is true 
throughout life but is particularly sig- 
nificant in maturity, because men and 
women play a more active part in 
society than children ever can. The 
educator of adults must, therefore, 
study the social sciences in order to 
understand the ways in which group 
life influences and is influenced by 
education. 

3. An understanding of the develop- 
ment, scope, and complexity of the 
specific agency or program in which 
he works and the broad field of adult 
education of which it is a part. 

Because most people enter adult 
education by accident, their initial 
impressions are largely circumscribed 
by the specific jobs they undertake. 
Usually they are not even aware that 
it is a part of a broader field. Like 
Moliere’s would-be gentleman who 
was surprised to learn that he had 
been speaking prose for forty years, 
they are amazed to discover that their 
activities could be called “adult edu- 
cation”. Many workers in the field 


have only a limited knowledge even 
of the history and scope of the very 
agencies in which they work. Their 
horizons are bounded by local policies 
and immediate routines. 

One of the essential tasks of grad- 
uate study, therefore, must be the 
broadening of these horizons to re- 
veal the full range of the field. In- 
variably the student finds far more 
possibilities for growth in his work 
than he had ever expected. He dis- 
covers that others in his own field of 
service have developed programs 
which are new and interesting to him. 
He learns that the basic problems 
of education are everywhere the same 
and that those who work in other 
kinds of agencies have developed 
principles which have significance for 
him. He learns, too, something of the 
historical and current perspectives of 
the whole field and sees the place of 
his own work in its larger setting. 

4. An ability to undertake and di- 
rect the basic processes of education: 
the refinement of objectives; the se- 
lection and use of methods and con- 
tent; the training of leaders; the pro- 
vision of guidance and counseling; 
the promotion of program; the co- 
ordination and supervision of ac- 
tivities; and the evaluation of results. 

Che effective operation of an adult 
educational program depends on the 
capacity of those who direct it to 
understand and use these central proc- 
esses in a constructive and creative 
fashion and to realize how each is 
related to the other. At the graduate 
level, the student should not be con- 
cerned with mere techniques or with 
specific procedures. Naturally it is 
important for him to have such skills 
and, if he does not, he must take the 
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responsibility to remedy his de- 
His advanced instruction, 


must give him the com- 


ficiencies. 
however, 
petence to discharge more basic ca- 
pacities and to supervise and train 
those whose levels of knowledge and 
skill are not equal to his own. 

§. Personal effectiveness and leader- 
ship in working with other individ- 
uals, with groups, and with the gen- 
eral public. 

Personal effectiveness is so much a 
matter of basic personality, as tem- 
pered and developed by previous ex- 
perience, that a gr aduate program can 
merely reinforce and supplement pat- 
terns which were previously estab- 
Within this broad limitation, 
however, students can be helped to 


lished. 


gain confidence in themselves, to par- 
ticipate, in activities which give them 
increased competence, and to survey 
their own capacities realistically to 
identify deficiencies and learn how to 


remedy them. 


A constant concern with the con- 
tinuance his education 


throughout life 
Nobod y 


ance of lifelong learning but there is 


OWN 


would deny the import- 


a great difference between under- 
standing its significance and putting 
it into practice. The lawyer is not 
above the law, the doctor must con- 
form to the rules of health, the priest 
lives by the laws of his faith, and the 
educator of adults must continue to 
learn. More than other men, he should 
plan and execute a continuous pro- 
If he fails to 


do SO, the consequences are serious. 


gram of self-education. 


He limits his own growth, he becomes 
a sham, his work grows mechanical 


and perfunctory, and he ceases to 


have the personal insight he needs 
into the rewards and the difficulties 
inherent in the educative process. His 
professional education must instill in 
him an awareness of his own need to 
continue to learn and it should aid 
him to understand how to do so. 


program 

The program which is designed to 
accomplish these goals must provide 
both a central core of common ex- 
periences to achieve the necessary 
unity of conceptions and values, and 
a marked flexibility to meet the dis- 
tinctive needs of each individual. The 
professor of of adult education must not 
be only a teacher of classes, important 
though that is. He must also be a 
counselor, helping every student to 
find the courses and other experiences 
which will give him breadth and de- 
velop _ his potentialities. He must 
create a social environment among all 
the students of adult education, such 
that they can stimulate and assist each 
other. Finally, and most significant of 
all, he must exemplify in his teaching 
and in his behavior and practice, the 
principles he is trying to help his 
students achieve. 

The specific combination of learn 
ing experiences developed by each 
university is unique to it, but most 
programs contain the following basic 
elements: 

1. Courses in the nature, philosophy, 
history, and processes of adult edu- 
cation. 

2. Courses in the principles of edu- 
cation which are common to both 
childhood and maturity. 

3. Courses selected from other de- 


partments of the university to meet 
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the student’s distinctive 
needs and interests. 

4. Participation in continuing semi- 
nars composed of all of the students 
in the program and directed by them. 

5. Reading of both basi¢ books 
with 


pattern of 


which all educators of adults 
should be familiar and the special ma- 
terials which each student needs for 
his own purposes. 

6. Special tutorial work in which 
individual in- 


the student receives 


struction from a member of the 
faculty. 

qi Writing a major report or thesis. 

8. Taking written or oral compre 
hensive examinations. 

9. Assisting a faculty member in 
research or service project. 

10. Informal discussion and work 
with colleagues who are also pursu- 
ing a program of advanced study. 

11. Attendance at lectures, confer 
ences, workshops, demonstrations, 
film showings, and other activities 
which form an important part of the 
intellectual environment of the uni- 


12. Individual conferences with 


faculty members. 


13. Visiting and studying the pro- 
grams of adult education in the com- 
munity, state or region in which the 
university is located. 

14. Participating in adult educa- 
tional conferences within the com- 
munity, state or region. 

15. Undertaking supervised work in 
an adult educational agency, 

The Co-operative Extension Service 
must be singled out as a special case, 
chiefly because of its size, its unique 
tradition of service, and the co- 
ordinated character of its operation. 


It is the only agency of adult edu- 


cation which has achieved sufficient 
stature and stability to permit it to re- 
cruit at least some of its staff during 
their undergraduate days and to pro- 
vide pre-service training as a part of 
the regular college curriculum. Most 
of those who enter Extension must 
still be given their training on an in 
service basis, but the practice of in- 
cluding undergraduate courses or se- 
quences of courses designed to pre- 
pare for service in Extension is spread- 
ing rapidly in the land-grant colleges. 

The 


tivities for persons wishing to enter 


undergraduate training ac- 
Extension are intended to aid its staff 


members to secure efficiently and 
quickly the basic skills they need in 
their first assignments. It does not, 
however, provide a substitute for grad- 
uate programs. Extension workers, 
particularly those in supervisory and 
administrative positions, need a broad 
perspective just as much as do those 
engaged in other forms of adult edu- 
cational service. Even where this ad- 
vanced work is provided especially 
for Extension workers by the land- 
grant colleges, central attention is 
given to the achievement of the kinds 
of broad aims outlined above. 


the future 
Sometimes it is argued or assumed 


that the present state of affairs is 
merely the normal situation in a new 
and rapidly growing field. The doc- 
tors had to build a substantial body 
of practice and belief before medical 
schools could be established, and 
other forms of professional training 
have always followed a similar course 
of development. In this view, the 


present work in the field is prelimi- 


= 
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nary. Gradually, out of the varied 
and random activities of to-day, there 
will emerge a body of knowledge 
and tested principle which will form 
the basis for a clear-cut and compre- 
hensive course of study. Young 
people will begin to prepare, rela- 
tively early in their childhood, for 
positions of leadership in adult edu- 
cation. The classic sequence of se- 
lection, training, induction, in- 
service education will be worked out 
in this field as it has been elsewhere. 

Argument by analogy, in this case 
as in so many others, leads to drastic 
over-simplification—or so, at least, is 
the thesis of this paper. Those who 
occupy positions of responsibility in 
adult education form a far more com- 
plicated pattern than do those who 
practice the traditional professions. 
In fact, the educators of adults belong, 
at least potentially, not to a single 
profession but to a family of profes- 
sions. Furthermore, we do not have 
to wait for the future to produce a 
body of knowledge and tested prin- 
ciples as a focus for a_ professional 
curriculum, as the previous pages 
have shown, at least the rudiments of 
this body of knowledge are already 


in existence and are being studied by 
substantial numbers of people. As 
large and stable programs come into 
being, they will offer assured careers 
for young people and the pattern now 
exemplified by the Co-operative Ex- 
tension Service will be duplicated. 
Even when this happens, however, 
the final effect will merely enlarge 
the numbers of those who eventually 
seek graduate professional education. 

The universities are only beginning 
to serve those who seek to build ca 
reers in the field of adult education. 
While the general shape of that field 
is no longer as obscure as it used to 
be, it still has many dark corners, 
and with the passing years it will con 
tinue to grow and change. Many of 
the fundamental principles which un 
derlie successful theory and practice 
have still to be discovered, in part be 


cause we do not yet know how to 


put the questions which will produce 


the answers we need. The universities 
must accept their share of the chal 
lenge presented by the new field. 
They can do so most significantly by 
broadening and deepening their ef 
forts to educate its emerging leader 
ship. 


discussion 


Paul Bergevin 


Indiana and Purdue Universities: 


I would like to divide my comments 
about the paper into two parts: (1) 
those things I think are particularly 
significant and sound from my point 
of view, and (2) those things that 


might be open to some question as 
far as I see the picture. 

I particularly liked the way Houle 
dealt with the idea of sound research 
and professional training based on this 
research. I was also particularly im 


‘ 


pressed with his “py ramid” idea. This 


was skillfully handled, I thought. I 


\ 
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fee] that the whole paper is an excel- 
lent effort to clarify a number of 
points which are causing professional 
adult educators considerable concern. 

On page 135 of the article he de- 
scribes some principles which I believe 
we are to assume are the core of other 
disciplines. “Existence of a corps of 
persons trained .. . in such a way as 
to enforce conformity to its stand- 
ards of behavior” should not, in my 
opinion, be included as a discipline in 
adult education. Perhaps I might have 
misunderstood this, but if he meant 
that all of these goals are to be in- 
cluded in adult education, then | feel 
that my criticism is justified. The 
very nature of our work as a con- 
tinuing learning process seems to me 
to be quite different from that of 
some other disciplines. The fluid and 
continuing nature of our work is such 
that we should never develop a corps 
of persons who would “enforce con- 
formity”. It seems to me that this 
denies the evolutionary nature of 
society's development. Those of us 
who stand in the way of this nature 
are going to injure our profession. 

Along this same line of thought, I 
note that he says, “Even with Ex- 
tension workers, the pattern is more 
in the process of becoming than of 
being.” It again appears to me that 
Houle implies that we need dis¢ ipline 
which is static, not dynamic. I know 
that he doesn’t feel this way, but this 
was my impression when reading this 
part of the paper. 

I think the use of the Co-operative 
Extension Service as an example is sort 
of overdone. I am presently engaged 
in county extension service. Their 
problem certainly is adult education, 
but when we use this group as an 


example we are pointing up a spe- 
cialized, mainly vocational endeavor. 
Certainly I am not opposed to this 
aspect of adult education. I do feel, 
however, that pointing up a success- 
ful vocational program might lead 
some readers to believe that meas- 
urable success is limited to the so- 
called “materialistic” approach. We've 
got too much of this kind of think- 


ing. 


Robert J. Blakely 
Fund for Adult Education: 

Professor Houle rightly says, “The 
leader of adult education must under- 
stand the breadth and variety of his 
field and accept the fact that it in- 
cludes countless aims and approaches. 
He also needs to develop his own set 
of values which will enable him to 
select the activities he wishes to un- 
dertake and guide him in building 
the program for which he is respon- 
sible.” But viable multiplicity needs 
more than a collection of personal 
philosophies hospitable to variety and 
serviceable in particular w ays. It needs 
also over-arching philosophy 
which justifies, disciplines, and har- 
monizes multiplicity. I think, there- 
fore, that the professional education 
for educators of adults needs to strive 
for a philosophy of the profession, for 
“Profession means an avocation whose 
activities are subjected to theoretical 
analysis and are modified by theore- 
tical conclusions derived from that 
analysis. This analysis has regard to 
the purposes of the avocation and to 
the adaptation of the activities for 
the attainment of those purposes . 
the purposes of a profession are not 
a simple bundle of definite ends. There 
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is a general purpose . . . There has in 
every case to be a selection of ends 
dependent partly on intrinsic impor- 
tance if attained, and partly upon 
practicality of attainment.” (White- 
head) In striving for this professional 
philosophy or theoretical analysis in 
adult education, there will never be 
agreement, but there will be much 
clarification badly needed today. 


Houle’s pyramid vividly illustrates 
that the professional adult educator’s 
chief role is to help other leaders— 
paid persons and volunteers concerned 
adults if not 
do better and 


with the education of 
with adult education 
more significant jobs. The leaders of 
the adult education movement a gen- 
eration ago are sometimes referred 
to today as “gifted amateurs”. What 
should be the relationship between the 
professional adult educator and the 
This depends on 
values. If he 


“cifted amateur’? 
what the professional 
values prestige and recognition, he 


will shun the “gifted amateur” with 


whom in many ways he is not able 
to compete. Adult education and our 
society will thereby lose the leader- 
ship and contributions of those with 


great talent and stature. 


If, however, the professional adult 
educator prides himself on his ability 
to elicit accomplishments from others, 
he will feel no such competition: He 
will be doing what he can do best, 
which is to help others do what they 
can do best. Adult education in this 
sense is more like the arts than like 
the sciences. No one wants to entrust 
his health to an amateur, however 
gifted. But in the arts the amateur is 
frequently at least the peer of the 


professional. 


Finally, “Amen” 
graph on the objective of instilling 
“a constant 


to Houle’s para- 


in the educator of adults 
concern with the continuance of his 
own education throughout life” 
This is the touchstone. Only a per- 
son who is himself growing is able to 
help others to grow, whether the 
others be the weak, the ignorant, and 
the unfortunate or the strong, the 


learned, and the privileged. 


Watson Dickerman 
University of Michigan: 


Professor Houle’s purpose in this 


article, he says, is to identify for 
adult educators some of the central 
ideas around which the universities 
are building their programs of serv- 
ice to this new profession. It strikes 
me that he has done this and done it 
well. He has unerringly high-lighted 
them 


the important stated 


forthrightly, and 


points, 
developed them 
clearly. And he writes in such a w ay 
as to provoke thought in the reader. 

Take his phrase in the next-to-the 
last paragraph, “the educators of 
adults belong, at least potentially, not 
to a single profession but to a family 
of professions.” We all know this. 
sut it is a pithy reminder of a dif 
AEA- 


action 


ficulry which confronts the 
USA and all efforts at joint 
among adult educators. And it leads 
me to wonder a bit about the position 
of professional courses in adult edu 
cation in our universities. 

Such courses are 


usually concen- 


trated in schools. of education. Yet 
we believe they are useful to students 
in some of the other professional 


schools on the campus and to persons 
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employed in these other professions. 
Are such courses less accessible to stu- 
dents and employed persons of other 
professions because the courses are of- 
fered by the professional school of a 
single profession, namely, the school 
of education? Might they be more 
accessible, psychologically and phy- 
sically, if they were offered by some 
central agency? For example, a com- 
mittee for graduate work in applied 
social sciences? 

Of course the professional schools 
in question do and will continue to 
offer their own courses in adult edu- 
cation, though rarely under that name. 
Indeed, Houle says, “The total uni- 
versity curriculum of the future must 
contain courses in adult education in 
all those divisions of the institution 
which prepare workers who will have 
a part-time (Why not also full-time? 

W.D.) responsibility in that field. 
Among these divisions are: the school 
of education, the library school, the 
college of commerce, the theological 
seminary, the department of nursing, 
and the school of social work.” (I 
hasten to add the school of public 
health, the department of speech, the 
school of natural resources, and the 
school of journalism.) 

As this 


may there not be considerable dupli- 


becomes more common, 


cation among the courses in adult 
education offered by the several pro 
fessional schools? Might not this lend 
weight to the question in the second 
paragraph above about a central com 
mittee to offer courses in adult edu 
cation? Are there certain principles 
and skills likely to be found in most 
of the courses in adult education of 
several 


fered by the professional 


schools which could be shifted to the 


course or courses offered by the cen- 
tral committee, permitting the courses 
offered by the several professional 
schools to stress matters which are 
unique to them? And could such a 
central committee develop experi- 
mental courses of interest to students 
in the several professional schools but 
of insufficient interest to any one pro- 
fessional school to justify its own 
course? 

Might not this save quite a bit of 
money and break new ground? [ don’t 
know, but it makes interesting specu 


lation. 


Paul L. Essert 
Teachers College, Columbia University: 


Typical of anything Professor 
Houle puts his hand to, this article 
is a splendid and scholarly piece of 
work. I think so well of it that I 
would like to have reprints made for 
me to use with my students and others 
who inquire about professional edu- 
cation. 

Apart from my general enthusiasm 
for the article, the only modification 
I would make would be in the word 
ing of the following sentence: “The 
professor who must face a class com 
posed of people who range in interest 
and concern from full-time staff mem- 
bers of a university extension division 
through a group of evening school 
teachers and general-service librarians 
to an assortment of volunteer lay 
leaders will have an impossible task 
before him.” If Houle had said, “a 
very difficult if not an impossible 
task,” he would, I believe, have been 
on safer ground, 

My only reason for this precaution 


is that there are many universities in 
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which this situation still exists, and 
many instances where it should not be 
discouraged as a part of a transitional 
and developmental process. I am sure 
that Houle would agree with this on 
In fact, 
feasible to bring part- time and full- 


the whole. it is thoroughly 
time people together in certain types 
of professional education in which the 
distinctions do not make as much dif 
ference as he seems to imply. 

There are also other situations in 
which volunteers, part-time workers, 
and specialists can be brought to- 
gether for the mutual benefit of each. 
If Houle had said that all three groups 
should not have the same curriculum 
or program of studies, | would be 
definite agreement. Since, however, he 
says that all three groups should not 
I be- 


lieve my comments are applicable. 


be trained by the same activity, 
But even as the article stands, I am 
enthusiastic about it. 


Andrew Hendrickson 
Ohio State University: 


| think Professor Houle has given 
an excellent description of the present 
status of adult education as a pro 
fession and an equally good analysis 
of the problems facing the adult edu- 
cators responsible for developing 
training programs. His outlines of ob- 
jectives and desirable learning experi 
ences in 


programs of professional 


training will be useful as models for 
colleges and universities w ishing to 
initiate or to improv € a program. Cer 
tainly few, if any, institutions are now 
practicing all of these things in the 
way that Professor Houle describes 
them. It can be expected, of course, 
statements of 


that these goals and 


training procedures will be modified 
with experience just as similar early 
statements about the aims of elemen- 
tary and secondary education have 
been. 

As much as I admire the size and 
quality of the job being done in adult 
education by the 
I have difficulty in ac- 
designation of the 


Agriculture Exten- 
sion Service, 
cepting Houle’s 
training program for extension agents 
as a kind of model for adult educators 

» look to. 
agric ultural colleges return to the uni 


Too many graduates of 
versities after being a few years in 
the field complaining of their lack of 
training in methods necessary to work 


with their adult clients. They have 


been well taught in their narrow spe- 
cialties of agronomy, poultry science, 
animal husbandry, etc., but have re- 
ceived little or no training in group 
methods or in the principles and prac 
tices of adult education. 

Houle’s suggestions that we emu- 
late the agriculture colleges in enlist- 
ing students in their undergraduate 
years where they begin their speciali- 
zation and continue their professional 
education through their graduate and 
in-service training activities is in con 
flict with his earlier suggestion that 
professional training in adult educa 
tion 1s properly placed at the grad 
uate level because it is advanced 
struction, 1s complex, and presupposes 
a considerable measure of self-direc 
tion on the part of the student. Fut 
thermore, when one notes’ from 
Houle’s enrollment figures that most 
trained adult educators land in im 


portant executive positions where 
they direct activities of other adult 
educators, there is a strong argument 


in favor of the broadest kind of pro 
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fessional training. This training, in 
turn, should be more valuable if it is 
based on a foundation of liberal arts 


education. 


Abbott Kaplan 
University of California (Los Angeles): 


Professor Houle’s article provides 
an excellent overview of the prob- 
lems involved in the professionaliza- 
tion of adult education. It further de 
fines the objectives of a professional 
program of graduate training for 
adult educators and outlines a pro- 
gram by which they can be achieved 

It is an extremely useful statement. 
I should like to raise several aspects 
of the problem, however, which re 
quire further consideration. .It would 
appear to me that the professional 
adult 
plify the objectives of adult education, 


educator must himself exem 
i.c., the development of the well-edu 
cated adult (a cultivated, informed, 
effective human being and citizen). 
Space does not permut further elabo 
ration of what constitutes an effect 
ive, well-educated adult, but most of 
us would probably be able to arrive 
at agreement as to what a well-edu- 
cated person 1s. 

Will the graduate program of train 
ing, as suggested by Houle, produce 
the well-educated; as well as the well 
trained, educator? I suggest that both 
are essential. I further believe that 


the typical graduate program in 
adult education will not alone pro 
duce that kind of person. 

Now it may be argued that a pro- 
fessional program cannot do every- 
thing, that its primary task is to de 
velop mastery of a defined body of 


knowledge and training in such skills 


as are necessary to apply that knowl- 
edge. This is perfectly true; but even 
in other professional programs the 
graduate or professional part of the 
program is an apex, based on consider- 
able undergraduate and secondary 
school education, a good part of 
which is directed toward the apex. It 
is for this reason, for example, that 
there is considerable concern cur- 
rently in the science and engineering 
faculties over the fact that the sec- 
ondary schools do not have enough 
science and math teachers and are 
not turning out enough adequately 
trained students in those areas to qual 
ify for later specialization in math- 
ematics, engineering, and the phy sical 
sciences. It is therefore important not 
only to be concerned with the nature 
of the graduate or professional pro 
gram, but with the preparatory steps 
leading up to it as w ell. 

This is particularly true of adult 
education. First, it is an extremely 
broad field dependent upon many dis 
ciplines and areas of research. Sec 
ond, the career fields for which it 
trains are many and diverse. Third, 
many of the administrative positions 
in adult education are responsible for 
a wide range of subjects and interests. 
For these reasons, among others, the 
adult educator, of all professional 
people, must be broadly educated. In 
short, he should be the generalist par 
excellence. This suggests broad, liberal 
pre-professional training. In view of 
the fact that most professional pro- 
grams in adult education follow the 
traditional school of education pattern 
and require considerable undergrad- 
uate and pre-doctoral work in edu- 
cation, the possibility of securing a 
broad background is limited. 
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As for those who have happened 
into the field and are actually engaged 
in adult education, but come back to 
the university for more professional 
training, if we are to develop profes- 
sionals who are both well educated 
and well trained, great flexibility 
should be possible so that programs 
can be tailored to individual needs. 
It should be possible to program their 
graduate studies to fill gaps or inade 
quacies in their backgrounds, whether 
in the strictly adult education areas or 
in other substantive areas or dis- 
ciplines. 

I suggest the above warrants fur 


ther consideration and discussion. 


Burton W. Kreitlow 
University of Wisconsin: 


My contact with programs of pro- 
fessional education for workers in the 
Cooperative Extension Service leads 
me to react from that vantage point. 
Professor Houle raises two issues of 
special concern and they should be 
given considerable study before any 
final directions are charted. First, to 
what extent should professional adult 
education omit techniques and 
methods and emphasize “more basic 
capacities”; and second, to what ex- 
tent should each of the major agencies 
of adult education develop its own 
program for the advanced training of 
its professional personnel? In both in 
stances Houle supports a point of 
view which could limit the rate of 
maturity of the profession. The al 
ternatives should be examined. 

An agriculture extension agent who 
uses “spit and sputter” methods of 
working with adults may have suf 


ficient professional drive to complete 


a year of advanced work at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. If we should 
place the emphasis on increased un 
derstanding of adults and the other 
objectives identified by Houle, and 
accept his relegation of skills and 
methods to a minor role, as he does 
in item 4, then we would indeed turn 
out a finished product who can only 
“spit and sputter” at a higher level. 
Methods and techniques are but the 
tools to accomplish that which needs 
doing. Just as a program of advanced 
work needs to broaden the individual, 
it likewise needs to bring to an equal 
level of competence those tools by 
which he expects to accomplish the 
broader aims he may have developed. 

There is some evidence in Houle’s 
report that he desires each of the di 
visions of a university to establish 
its own battery of courses in adult 
education. He suggests that the vari 
ous groups of adult educators should 
not be trained by the same activity. 
of these suggestions appear di 
visive in character. 

How can we broaden the under 
standing of the potentialities of the 
profession with the right hand and 
place it in a strait jacket within its 
own subject matter discipline with 
the other? Would not a sounder ap 
proach be to provide a strong core 
of adult education profes sional courses 
in its logical place in the university, 
With a 


strong core provided in the school of 


the school of education? 


education or jointly between the 
school of education and other depart 
ments, real breadth of understanding 
can be developed. The students with 
their variety of backgrounds will aid 
in providing that depth. It is not im 


possible to bring greater understand 
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ing of purposes and curriculum of the 
adult education profession in a class 
composed of 


agricultural agents, 


nurses, labor union educators, li- 


brarians, and vocational schoo] 


teachers. In fact, that is the ideal 
medium in which most of Houle’s ob- 
jectives will have the greatest oppor- 
tunity to be achieved. 

The several divisions of the Univer- 
sity may well develop special courses 
for their own personnel, but unless 
the entire population of adult edu 
cators undergoing advanced education 
have a chance to work and study to- 
gether at some point in their train- 
ing, we can't expect them to work to- 
gether in the community. 

This type of program is develop 
ing at Wisconsin. All students in the 
National Center for Advanced Study 
in Agriculture and Home Economics 
Extension take their adult education 
courses in the school of education. So 
do those in preparation for positions 
in general extension, those interested 
in adult education from the school of 
commerce, and those from the school 
of nursing. We believe it should be 
that way. We believe it provides the 
broadening experiences suggested and 
shows adult educators that there is 
more to the profession than teaching 


their own subject matter specialty. 


Jack London 
University of California (Berkeley): 
Professor Houle has provided us 
with a clear-cut analysis of the grad- 
uate program in adult education at 
the University of Chicago. This is 
a valuable contribution toward ini- 
tiating a national discussion of the 


character and problems of profes 


sional education for educators of 
adults. While the author posits some 
broad issues and generalizations with- 
out critically examining their impli- 
cations, the usefulness of this article 
will be fully established if it causes 
some of the professionals in adult 
education to think through and come 
to grips with some of the crucial is 
sues arising out of an evaluation of 
their own programs specifically and 
graduate professional education gen- 
erally. I feel that the professionals in 
adult education have a particularly 
important responsibility to carry on 
a discussion of this kind in the en- 
suing months and years to provide a 
basis for some critical thinking about 
the total adult education movement 
in this country. 


While there is a strong temptation 
to discuss Houle’s paper as a whole, 
in the brief space allotted to each dis- 
cussant I will only be able to discuss 
a few items which are of greatest in 
terest to me. My first observation is 
that professional education for edu- 
cators of adults should be cast in an 
inter-disciplinary pattern. While De 


partments of Education have assumed 


the responsibility of providing the 
requisite education for professionals 
in adult education, and are the most 
logical departments to provide such 
specialization, it doesn’t follow that 
the adult educator must become com 
petent in all areas of education as a 
prerequisite to specializing in adult 
education. It would be a tragic mis 
take to proliferate requirements in 
education, as well as courses in adult 
education, as is the usual pattern, at 
the expense of being able to advise 
students to strengthen their back 


taking additional work 


grounds by 
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in other departments of the university, 
particularly in the social sciences. This 
comment implies the task of systema- 
tically outlining the various disciplines 
and subject matter areas which im- 
pinge upon the work of an adult edu- 
cator, and to supply those perspectives 
through work in various departments 
of the university that will develop 
understanding of the nature of man 
and society and of the crucial role of 
adult education in a democratic, mass, 
industrial society. 

I feel that students need more guid- 
ance than merely stating that courses 
should be selected from other depart 
ments to meet the student’s needs and 
interests. A serious mistake in coun- 
seling students is to recommend a 
few isolated courses to them and ex- 
pect these students, by some stroke 
of genius or magic, to provide the 
tegration of such scattered bits and 
pieces of knowledge and perspective. 
I'm not suggesting over-specializa 
tion, because this is i an evil which 
renders the student incapable of think 
ing of the total situation or problem, 
and thus makes it difficult or impos- 
sible to develop the necessary brew 
that makes our knowledge of man and 
society meaningful. My own position 
is to urge students to take a carefully 
planned block of courses in a particu- 
lar discipline closely relevant to adult 
education, and because of my own 
perspective and professional training 
in sociology, the recommendation is 
usually to take such work in the De- 
partment of Sociology.? My objective 
is to give students an Opportunity to 
become familiar with the concepts, 
tools of analysis, and perspectives in 
sociology which will be valuable 


their work in adult education. It is 


my own conviction that sociology 
provides the most comprehensive un- 
derstanding of the nature of man and 
society, and that such understanding 
is the most crucial part of the back- 
ground of the adult educator. Gain 
ing an understanding of man and so 
ciety within the broad scope of adult 
education must be the first and major 
objective of a graduate program, 
rather than acquiring skill in methods 
and techniques. 
Graduate training adult educa 
tion must provide opportunities to 
gain some familiarity with experience 
in social research. I would be utterly 
opposec to eliminating the require 
ment of a dissertation for a higher de- 
gree, as some professors of adult edu 
cation have advocated. Even the prac 
titioner must be able to interpret re 
search in order to use its findings. 
Practitioners often have many won 
derful opportunities to undertake re 
search studies because of their access 
to data that may be denied to out 
U nfortunately, 


siders.® many students, 


including professors, have become 
frightened by the idea of research and 
have developed mental blocks to pur 
suing research inquiries following the 
acquisition of their graduate degrees. 
Part of the cause of this prevailing 
fear is the inadequate teaching of re 
search methods and attitudes toward 
research, and the common belief that 
a scientific study in the social sciences 
must use statistical tec hniques a be 
lief that | 


There is a failure to recognize that 


believe is utterly false. 


the problem selected for study must 


determine the tools of analysis rather 
than the techniques determining the 
problem. I have mentioned research 


here because even a casual examina 
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tion of the field of adult education 
reveals that there has been signifi- 
cantly little research undertaken in 
the field, and this constitutes one of 
the major weaknesses of the adult 
education movement. This situation 
must be remedied if adult education 
is to develop and grow commensu- 
rately with the need for it in the free, 
West. 


While adult educators are profiting 


democratic societies of the 


from research undertaken in other 
disciplines,* professional adult edu 
cators must also undertake research 
to a far greater extent than in the 
past, and also encourage other social 
scientists to pursue inquiries in adult 
education. 

Another area of interest to me 1s 
one of the objectives of the graduate 
Professor 


program mentioned by 


Houle—that individuals enrolled in 
graduate schools must be concerned 
with developing a philosophy that in- 
cludes a commitment to a continu- 


ance of one’s own education through- 


out life. The importance of this ob- 


One area of research that must be undertaken 


jective is seldom realized and carried 
into practice, as Houles states. Even 
in the area of higher education, we 
find many professors who are content 
with their own scope of knowledge 
and coast along with little or no con- 
cern for further intellectual growth. 
When we find it in adult education, 
it becomes a crucial liability, because 
a basic goal of adult education is to 
induce and even inspire adults to de- 
velop a life long interest in learning. 
It is seldom possible for individuals to 
inspire and counsel students, whether 
they be youth or adults, to develop 
this attitude toward intellectual 
growth when their own enthusiasm 
for learning and ideas is less than 
adequate. It should be obvious that 
acquiring a degree is only the first 
step in a life-long pursuit of inquiry 
into the nature of the world and of 
man. A leader in adult education, as 
Houle defines it, must be a well edu 
cated person who is continuously at 
work at his own development and 


growth. 


by the Professors of Adult Education, in 


particular, is to identify the knowledge, insights, and the philosophical and theoretical 
perspectives that will contribute importantly to the education of leaders in adult education. 


7A growing number of De partments of Education are employing on their faculties sociologists 


who can provide some of the training suggested here. 


‘See Everett C. Hughe: 


. “The Study of Institutions,” Social Forces, XX (March, 1942), 


307, 310. “It is impossible to make an analysis of an institution without having access to the 


data which will reveal its inner workings 


‘It is assurned, but has not been clearly established, that adult education is a distinct dis« ipline. 


This is 


an additional important area of research for professors to undertake 


ee 


professional training courses, 1955-1956 


A broad range of courses in adult education was offered by colleges and 
universities in many parts of the country during the 1955-56 academic year. 
The courses describ 

by press time. 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


Survey of Adult Education. A general 
overview of the adult education movement, 
leading into an intensive survey of sound 
principles and practices in the operation of 
programs geared to community needs. Fall. 

Organization, Administration, and Super 
vision of Adult Education. An intensive 
study of practices and opportunities for 
creative leadership in the administration of 
adult education programs. Winter 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
(Berkeley) 


Analysis of Social Institutions. Diagnosis 
of selected institutions, with emphasis on 
the social conditions affecting the fulfill 
ment and transformation of key goals and 
values. Fall. 

Seminar in Social Action. Analysis of the 
social direction of human conduct; theories 
and research. Fall. 

Adult Education. A survey of the field of 
adult education with emphasis on agencies 
and problems. Fall and Spring. 

Adult Education Seminar. Primarily con 
cerned with a discussion of the research 
studies of members of the seminar. Fall and 
Spring 

Directed Research Seminar. Individual re 
search on the doctoral level. Fall and Spring 

Introduction to Group Process. Consider 
ation of dynamics of interpersonal relation 
ships as they affect group membership, lead 
ership ability, and community work. Fall 
and Spring 

Introduction to Social Group Work. The 
nature of the group work process as a basic 
method. Fall and Spring. 

Marriage and Family Relationships. A sus 
vey of problems in family life education 
Fall and Spring 

Problems of Adulthood. Primarily con 
cerned with problems of adjustment to 
work, marriage and the family, and old age 
Fall and Spring. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
(Los Angeles) 

Social Foundations of Education. ¥.duca- 
tion as a factor in social evolution; analysis 


ed below are all of those that had been reported to us 


of current educational practices in the light 
of modern social needs, implications tor 
adult education 

Adult Education. An analysis of the adult 
education movement, problems, and pro 
gram 

Studies in Adult Education 

Social and Civic Foundations of Educa 
tion. Analysis of educational policies and 
procedures as they are affected by political 
and economic trends in American life 
Leadership in Group A 
tivities. k-ffective methods and techniques of 
working with educational groups for the 


De Ue loping 


purpose of developing leadership, imple 
menting democt 
ing the individual. 


Techniques in Adult Educa 


atic principles, and develop 
Conn Aimy 
tion 
Adult Learning 
Adult Education Methods. 
Adult Education Materials and Methods 


Community Analysis in Adult Education 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Adult Education. Yhe definition of adult 
education, its history, aims, and present 
organization. Fall 

Seminar in Adult Education. A continuing 
discussion of central problems and activities 
of adult education. Fall, Winter, and Spring 

Individual Study of Problems of Adult 
Education. A tutorial course based on the 
needs and interests of the individual student 
Fall, Winter, and Spring. 

Research Problems in Adult Education 
Individualized supervision of research under 


taken by the seudent Fall, Winter, and 
Spring. 

Adult Education Program 
vhich adult educa 


Improving the 
The basic tech by 
tion progran may be 


proved Winter 


deve lope d and im 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
(Denver Extension Center) 

Adult Education I. History, philosophy, 
leaders, literature, organization, and 
finance of adult education. Winter 


SC ope 9 
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Adult Education Il, Individual and group 
psychology of adult learning, community 
approach, methods, and materials. Winter. 


Group Dynamics. Interpersonal behavior 
in participative groups, group productivity. 
Fall and Spring 

Seminar in Group Dynamics. A workshop 


in application and research in the skills of 
group processes. Spring 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
(Teachers College) 


Problems in the Administration of Adult 
Education. Problems in community relations 
Winter. 

Organizing Adult Education. Overview of 
adult education 
istration in a community approach, deter 
identifying resources; selec 
le ack rs 


and program planning 
organization and admin 


mining needs 
tion and training of evaluation 
Winter 

Seminar in Administration of Community 
Colleges and Adult Schools. Winter 

Seminar on Policies and Problems of Adult 
Education 
Winter 

Psychology of the Adult. Reviews the 
general psychology of learning of the older 


Discussion of student project 


members of our population and draws di 
rectly upon the more recent researches in 
adult learning, adult interests, adult attitudes 


Winter 


Research in Adult Education 


and adult wants 
Winter 


Methods and Materials in Parent Educa 
tion. Description and analysis of parent edu 
cation activities commonly used in schools, 
and health centers, and in various 
types of soc ial work. Winter 


churches 


Introduction to Development. 
Orientation to concepts, values, and skills 
related to group developm« nt, group 
process, and guidance. Winter 
Winter 

Problems in the Administration of Adult 
Education. Problems in adult leadership and 
Spring 


Girou f) 


Group Development 


finance. 


Foundations of Adult Education. The his 
torical, philosophical, sociological, and psy 
chological foundations upon which present 
day adult education is built in America; the 
functions which it performs in society; the 
bases of its organizations, relationships, and 
forms. Spring. 

Seminar in Administration of Community 
Colleges and Adult Schools. Improvement 
of administration of university extension, 


continued education centers, community 
colleges, technical institutes, and adult 
schools; each student presents at least one 
problem and participates in group analysis 
of problems. Spring. 


Seminar on Policies and Problems of 
Adult Education, Discussion of problems 
which emerge from the work of the Winter 
session. Spring. 

Research in Adult Education. Research in 
the various problems of adult education un 
der individual guidance and _ supervision 
Spring. 

Program Service for Adults. Bases of pro 
gram service; ways of helping adult leaders 
develop methods and materials most ap- 
propriate to program ends, analysis of meth- 
the basic skills 
required of the program director, the role 
of the consultant, major sources for adult 
Spring 

Administrator and the 
New concepts and specific 


ods in relation to purposes 


materials 


Community 
rec hniques in 
school-community relations, public involve 
educational planning, educational 
involvement in community planning, exami 
nation and use of various instruments and 
tools Spring 


ment in 


Group Development. Advanced course in 
group development and group dynamics in 
teaching, administration, and social action 
Spring. 

Also related studies in Communication 
Group Work, 
Recreation, Cooperative Extension Service, 
Intergroup Relations, Religious Fducation; 
and courses in The School of Library 
Service, The School of Social Work, and 


Union 


ind Communication Art 


[heological Seminary 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Adult Education Methods and Techniques 
A practical theory and skill training course, 
emphasizing group processes for school and 
organizational leaders. Spring. 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Adult Education in School and Com 
munity. A study of adult education as a 
part of the total educational process. Fall. 


Principles of Adult Education. The social 
and philosophical basis for adult education. 
Fall. 

Organization and Administration of Adult 
Education. Functions and techniques in the 
administration and supervision of adult edu- 
cation. Fall 


adult education courses 


Materials and Methods in Adult Educa- 
tion. The types and selection of suitable 
materials and methods for various educa- 
tional activities for adults. Spring. 

Adult Education in Community Develop- 
ment. The study of community as an area 
of adult education including the process of 
community action. Spring. 


GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


Adult Education and Discussion—Princi- 
ples, Techniques. A brief overview of adult 
education, with special emphasis on the 
learning situation, discussion tec hniques, 
methods, and program planning. Winter. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Foundations of Group Method. Methods 
for the management and improvement of 
groups and training of leadership with stu 
dent participation. Fall 

Adult Education. General course for grad 
uate students from Colleges of Agriculture 
and Education, Library School, and others. 
Winter. 

Vocational Education in Agriculture for 
Adults. Winter 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


The Democratic Idea and Adult Educa 
tion. The emergence of the democ ratic idea, 
its development traced through thought, and 
its relation to contemporary situations. Fall. 

The Adult Education Program. An exam 
ination of the field of adult education in a 
democracy, with methods and techniques of 
organizing community 
level. Fall. 

Research in Adult Education 
research on a problem in the field of adult 


programs on the 
Individual 


education. Fall. 
Internship in Adult Education. Practical 


experience in planning and conducting adult 


education programs in communities and in 
stitutions of Indiana. Fall 

Vaster’s Thesis in Adult Education. In 
dividual study of a specific problem in the 
field of adult education. Fall and Winter. 


IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Parent Education. Analysis of problems 
existing between home and school and at 
tempt ; to solve them by parent-teacher co 
operation. Fall 

Problems in Home Economics: Adult Edu 
cation. A seminar in methods of adult edu- 
cation Spring 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Administration of Adult Education in 
Public Schools. How to develop an adult 
program and evening school in rural areas 
without professional adult educators. Fall. 

Teaching Adults. Specially designed for 
classroom adult learning; how to get new 
horizons from the “typical” class. Fall. 

Seminar in Adult Education. Based on 
wroblems raised by members of the group; 
includes adult education in foreign nations 
Winter. 

Adult Education and Social Problems. 
Analyzing and getting action on community 
problems through local groups, understand 
ing the dynamics of such groups. Winter. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Adult Education. An introduction to the 
adult education movement: its clientele, 
aims, agencies, and practices Fall 

Adult Education Methods. Information, 
demonstration, and practice in skills needed 
for work with adults in such situations as 
committees, conferences, consultation, dis 
cussion groups, large meetings, supervision, 
and teaching. Fall and Spring. 

Directed Field Experience in Adult Edu 
cation. Fall and Spring. 

Honors Reading in Adult Education. In 
dividualized programs of intensive reading 
under guidance. Fall and Spring. 

Honors Research in Adult Education. In 
dividual research under guidance. Fall and 
Spring 

Seminar in Community Adult Education 
Advanced study in adult education; designed 
particularly to assist advanced students in 


conducting special studies in the field 


Spring. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Adult Education. A survey course of the 
field of adult education, dealing with agen 
cies, programs, philosophies, history, and 


trends, Spring. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Problem af Adult Education. Problems 
in the organization, tear hing, and supe rvision 
of community 
considered, Fall 

Philosophy of Practical Arts and Voca 
tional Education. A study of public school 
and vocational education pro 


adult education programs are 


practi al arts 


grams 
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UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 

Adult Education. The origin, develop- 
ment, philosophy, and objectives of adult 
education Fall 

Adult Education. Methods and materials 
in adult education. Winter 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Adult Education. A general overview of 
the history, philosophy, methods, and prob 
lems of adult education. Fall and Winter 

Minor Problems. Opportunity for individ 
ual work on a limited problem of investiga 
tion or research. Fall and Winter 

Research in Adult Education. Direction in 
working out plans for thesis and dissertation 
research, in interpreting data, and in draw 
ing conclusions. Fall, Winter, and Spring. 

\ survey of the history, 
, and best practices in parent 


Parent Education 
need , resources 


education and home-school relations 


Planning Community Programs of Adult 


Education The community concept in 
building adult education programs. Alrernate 


Fall quarter 

Seminar in Adult Education Opportunity 
for advanced students to study intensively 
problems of special importance to them and 
to submit their findings to critical analysis 


Alrernate Fall quarter 

Seminar in Problems of the Agine. Win 
ter 

Discussion Methods in 
Theory ind 
round-table 


{1dult Education 

practice in the use of th 
panel, symposium, film-forum, 
ther forms of discussion 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


lechniques of Teaching Adults. Proce 
dures and methods of instructing immigrants 
ind illiterate adults. Fall 

Development of Adult Reading Skills. The 
improvement of reading skills of adults 
Fall and Spring 

Programs for Adult Education. Analysis 


of the more common programs of continued 
education for adults. Fall and Spring 

Development of Adult Education in the 
United Stat The development of adult 
education in general as well as in 
forms. Spring 


special 


SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE 


Principles of Adult Education, An intro 
ductory course covering the basic objectives, 
practices underlying pro 
grams in adult education. Fall 


principles, and 


Problems in Adult Education. Investiga- 
tion of principal areas of concern in building 
and evaluating programs in adult education. 


Spring 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Administration of Adult Education Agen- 
cies. Functions of administration in adult 
education, the organization of adult educa 
tion agencies, supervision in adult education 
programs. Fall 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 

Foundations of Adult Education. History, 
philosophy, and present-day problems of the 
adult education movement, Fall. 

Labor Education, History, philosophy, 
and general organization of the field for 
students of adult education, social group 
work, and labor management relations. Fall 

Adult and Labor Education Workshop 
Provides an opportunity for students of 
adult and education to engage in 
study and research along the lines of in 
dividual interest. Fall and Winter 

Methods and Materials of Adult Educa 
tion. Various projects of 


labor 


adult education 
from the standpoint of method, basic skills, 
and applicabiliry to the problems of a 
particular community. Winter 

Methods and Materials of Labor Educa 
tion. Subject matter and teaching methods 
employed in workers’ education. Winter. 

Foreign Comrmunities and 
Adult education 


Winter 


Immigration 
activities of foreign-born 


groups 


TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


Seminar in Adult Education. Analysis of 
selected problems of program planning in 
the setting of local communities. Fall. 
Analysis of 


group proce se 


Democratic Gre ip Proc 
the basis for democrat 
against background of actual 
Spring 

Seminar in Educational Sociology. Anal 
ysis and study of forces that operate in the 


adult community st rrounding the school 


proce S cx 


periences in the course. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


{dult Education Principles and methods 
of directing the continued 
growth of adults. Winter. 


educational 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


Organization and Administration of Adult 
Education. The organization and administra 
tion of adult education programs. Fall 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Principles of Adult Education. Philosophy, 
principles, and practices of adult education 
as recognized in programs of various adult 
education organizations. Fall 


Extension Course in Agriculture and 
Home Economics. Relationships and legal 
status of the various services for agriculture 
and home economics. Fall. 

Leadership in Agricultural Education. An 
leadership function with 
consideration of the specific responsibilities 


analysis of the 


of rural leaders, techniques of leadership 
and methods of developing local leaders 


Fall 


Field Practice in Extension. Fall and Win- 
ter 


Independent Reading in Adult Education. 
Reading in the special field under the guid 
ance of the staff. Fall and Spring. 

Improvement of Adult Education Courses. 
Critical survey of problems in adult educa- 
tion; their social and educational bases; com 
pleted and needed research, examination and 
analysis of 
program improvement. Winter. 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


Adult Education. An introductory course 
planned particularly for public school per 


proposed solutions related to 


sonnel 
Problems and 
Leadership 
School and Relationships 
\ directed study of the local community. 


Techniques of Group 


Communit y 


some common interests of adult 
education leaders 


Thurman White 


Dean, Extension Division University of Oklahoma 


Perhaps the most striking charac 
teristic of the field of adult education 
is the independence of the activities 
within it. Although some activities 
are tied together by affiliation with 
some sponsoring agency, there are 
literally thousands of programs which 
seem totally unrelated to one another. 
In a chapter entitled “The Adult 
Fducational Jumble’, Adams has 
written: 

When I first began to examine the 
adult 
recommended to me, I had much the 


literature on education expertly 
same feeling of suffocating helplessness 


which a parachutist may experience 


when he has dropped from the skies 
alone and landed in an impenetrable 
jungle. To mention only some of the 
flora, so to say, which first met my eye, 


there was an entire shelf full of nice 


each with 
related to adult educa 


little books, de aling 


topic somehow 


some 


tion, but the topics seemed wholly un 
Then I tried to 
get a bird’s eye view so as to survey all 


related to each other. 


these things as an integrated whole, and I 
read Miss Mary L. Ely’s excellent Adult 
Education in Action, a volume of well 
on to five hundred pages with a hund 
red and sixty three chapters, sections, 


or what have you, by almost as many 


authors. We may mention, wholly at 
haphazard, a few of the headings: “Den 
ver’s Opportunity School”, “A Thou 
sand Little Theaters”, “Hull House”, “A 
Hobo School in a Western Railroad 
Yard”, “The Deeper Significance of 
Radio”, “A Self-Taught Boy”, “Church 
Nights in a Suburban Church”, “Train 
ing on the Job”, and “The Importance 
of Service Stations” 


to reach frantically for an 


Again, we began 
“integrated 
whole”. We wondered what the book 


really was about and were rather re- 
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lieved when, towards the end of Charles 
Beard’s Foreword, we read that it was 
“a mosaic out of discrete contributions”. 

It was indeed, but after reading a 
good many more volumes, it dawned on 
me that that was precisely what adult 
education was. It is as broad as human 
life itself, and life, most assuredly, is 
“a mosaic made out of discrete (if not 
alw ays discreet) contributions.’ 


The great variety of educational 
programs is a result then of a great 
variety of “discrete contributions”. 
They express the educational interest 
of a great number of divesse organiza 
tions, which in a sense represent and 
foster the American tradition of in 
dividual 


freedom. Any person or 


group may start an educational pro 


gram and qualified persons are free 


to participate according to their in 
terests. However, a system of inde- 
pendently operated educational pro 
grams has three important weaknesses. 

The first weakness is the secondary 
position which the educational pro 
gram frequently holds in an over-all 
organizational program. Lhe effort to 
prov ide learning opportunities is 
often a marginal interest of an or- 
ganization, and may even be used as 
a means for furthering some other 
organizational purpose. For example, 
some of the early workers’ educa- 
tional programs appeared to be de- 
signed more for the election of cer- 
tain pro-labor public officials than 
for growth in total civic participation. 
In such cases individual learner needs 
are often relegated to a position of 
secondary importance and, if in con- 
flict with the primary organizational 
objectives, may be completely over- 


looked. 


The second weakness lies in the 


duplication of activities by several 


agencies. Some duplication results 
from the complete ignorance which 
leaders have of one another’s pro- 
grams. It is not at all unusual to find 
that a dozen organizations in a com- 
munity with a common objective, 
such as “to improve home and family 
unfamiliar with each 
Competition for 
clients or financial support often re- 


sults. As a protection against over- 


living”, are 


other’s activities. 


lapping and duplicating programs, 
some communities have turned to a 
“community chest” financing tech- 


nique. 


Wasteful as competitive and dupli- 
cating programs may be, perhaps 
even more regrettable is the third 
weakness: The omission of impor- 
tant learning opportunities. Individual 
organizations, while operating strong 
programs, usually leave voids in fill- 
ing certain needs which a well co- 
ordinated system of adult education 
could remedy. 

An approach to the problem is the 
cooperative training of adult educa- 
tion leaders. Almost a decade ago, ac 
cording to Van Sant, Cyril O. Houle 
attention to the need for a 
adult 


called 


common base in education 


leadership. He commented that: 


Adult-educators have come into the 
professional field of adult education 
from such a variety of unrelated back- 
grounds that they have difficulty in un- 
derstanding each other. This had led 
to a great duplication of effort and a 
needless search over the same problems 
approach 


rather than a cooperative 


based on an accepted common base 
from which to proceed. Perhaps this 
would not be such a handicap if it 


were possible to approach the areas of 


common interests of adult educators 


need at a leisurely pace. But events are 
rushing pell-mell into an era of vast 
expansion of adult education, and de- 
cisions have to be made and programs 
established in the pressing present.’ 
Now, is cooperative training fea- 
sible? It is, you may say, if the various 
leaders want it. And therein lies the 
What, in 


other words, do the various leaders 


problem. What is “it”? 


want in the way of training? What 
are their interests? Unless the various 
leaders want the same thing, a pro- 
gram in which they will all cooperate 
is improbable. On the other hand, 
if it can be demonstrated that they 
have a common core of interests, the 
possibility of joint effort is consider- 
ably enhanced. This is the story of 
such a demonstration. What follows 
is a report of a study which isolated 
a few in-service training topics in 
which adult education leaders have a 
high degree of common interest.* 

First, some definitions: 

raining interests—refers to 
those aspects of the educational pro- 
adult 
leaders would like to have additional 


gram in’ which education 
learning in order to improve their 
performance in their programs. 

2. Adult education program — a 
series of organized learning activities 
in which mature people purposefully 
participate on a part time basis for 
the satisfaction of individual needs. 

3. Adult education agency—any in 
stitution, association, club, or group 
that provides an adult education pro- 
gram. 

4. Leaders—directors, supervisors, 


committee chairmen, coordinators, 
and other persons directly responsible 


for an adult education program. 


methodology of the study 

The purpose of the study required 
the dev elopment of special techniques. 
No other study had previously made 


a direct attack upon the professional 


improvement interests of adult edu 
cation leaders. The first requirement 
was to make a decision as to topics 
on which the leaders would express 
their training interests. The proced 
ure adopted for making this decision 
was as follows: (1) Review of the 
literature for knowledge required of 
leaders of adult education programs; 
(2) review of the literature for sug 
gestions concerning a suitable me 
thodology for use in the investiga 
tion; and (3) further reference to 
the writings of specialists and to a 
panel of adult education practitioners 
for suggestions on the specific con 
tent and form. By this procedure it 
was determined that in order for 
the topics to adequately cover the 
problems of program management, it 
would be necessary for the leaders 
to have an opportunity to express 
their interests in 14 general subject 


matter areas. [hese 14 areas are 


Program purposes 
Community analysis 
Psychology of adult learning 
Staff 
Recruitment and morale 
Methods 
Materials 
Facilities 
F-quipment 
Budget and finance 
Public relations 
Policy and control 
Records and reports 

14. Appraisal and evaluation 
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The procedure also revealed the 
rank order method as suitable to the 
purposes of the study. The use of 
this method made it possible for the 
individuals and the leader sample to 
evaluate their interests in the various 
topics and rank them according to 
the degree of interest in each. The 
rank order method yielded data from 
which it was possible to make an in- 
ter-group comparison for each topic 
and also an inter topic comparison. 
It was thus possible to isolate a core 
of topics in which the leaders had 
the greatest amount of common in 
terest. 

Ihe content and form of the in- 
ventories used in the investigation 
were finally determined by reference 
to the writings of specialists and a 
panel of adult education practitoners. 
In order for the leader sample to 
express its interest in as natural a way 
as possible, it seemed desirable for the 
topics to be stated in the form of 
objectives and for the total inventory 
situation to resemble the selection 
of course objectives. The topics were 
stated in a form recommended by a 
recognized curriculum specialist. Each 
topic was mimeographed ona3x § 
card with a different color card used 
in each of three inventories. “The num 
ber of topics included in an inven 
tory was consistent both with the 
recommendation of a recognized psy 
chometric authority and with the na- 
ture of the content being investigated. 
‘The 14 general categories made it ad- 
visable to use a multiple of 14 and 
the inventories each contained 28 
topics. 

The inventories contained specific 
which had been 


topics originally 


drawn from three sources: (1) The 
investigator's experience; (2) the 
rankings of adult education special- 
ists; and (3) conferences with adult 
education practitioners. Out of his 
own experience and from an examina- 
tion of various writings, the investi- 
gator prepared a list of more than 
200 topics. These were approximately 
evenly distributed among the 14 gen- 
eral categories. A panel of nine adult 
education practitioners were then 
asked to vote upon the topics of most 
importance and to make additional 
suggestions. From the original list, 
additional suggestions, and_ confer- 
ences with the panel of practitioners, 
a final list of 112 topics was prepared. 
The topics were then randomly as 
signed from the 14 categories to four 
inventories. The decision to use three 
inventories instead of four and the 
refinement of administrative proce- 
dures were made during a series of 
eight trial administrations. 

During the trial administrations, it 
was determined that adult education 
leaders would willingly perform the 
ranking task on the three inventories. 
Also, during the trial administrations, 
it was determined that the ranking 
obtaine d 


behavior could be readily 


by the use of the following in 
structions: 

Here are 
class of adult education leaders. If you 


twenty-eight topics for a 
were in such a class, which of these 
topics would be most interesting to you? 
Please place the most interesting on top, 
the second most interesting next, and so 
forth on down to the least interesting 
on the bottom. There is no correct or 
der; different topics are interesting to 
different people; just put the cards in 
the order that suits you. Use the back 
of this card to suggest any topics which 


would be important to you but are not 
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included in this or one of the other 
sets of cards. 


The trial 
served as an opportunity for perfect- 


administrations further 
ing an interview routine. A three-part 
routine was adopted as follows: (1) 
Establishing rapport by identification 
of the interview purpose, recalling 
any previous meeting with the inter- 
viewee, and discussing the program 
managed by the interviewee; (2) giv- 
ing the predetermined instructions 
and observing the interviewee sort 
one of the inventories; and (3) dis- 
cussing generally the interviewee’s 


personal qualifications and back- 


ground. One inventory was always 
ranked in the presence of the in 
vestigator, the other two were some- 
times ranked in his presence and 
sometimes returned to him in a self 
addressed env elope furnished for that 
purpose. 

After determining the content and 
form of the inventories to be used in 
the investigation and polishing the 
interview routine, attention was given 
to the reliability and validity of th 
inventories. Each of the inventories 


was re-ranked by 10 adult education 


practitioners after an interval of one 


month. The median coefficient of 
rank correlation obtained for the in 
ventories was as follows: Inventory 
A, .813; Inventory B, .812; and In- 
ventory C, .808. After a consideration 
of the factors which might have in- 
fluenced the second rankings, the re 
liabiliry of the inventories was ad 
judged sufficient for the purposes of 
the investigation. 

Soth “face validity” and “presump 
tive evidence” were considered in the 
analysis of the validity of the inven 


tories. The validity of the inventories 
was considered shown by: (1) the 
topics were judged to be suitable for 
a training program by adult educa 
tion practitioners; (2) the leaders in 
the sample claimed to be ranking their 
interests in the topics, and (3) items 
which should have discriminated be 
tween the groups were found to have 
done SO. 

Following the development of a 
technique for obtaining expressions 
of interest, a technique was developed 
for obtaining a sample of adult edu- 
cation leaders. In selecting the sample 
considerable importance was attached 
to two considerations: (1) it would 
be possible to explore the interests of 
a relatively small number of adult edu 
cation leaders, and (2) the purpose 
of the investigation required the ex 
ploration of interests among leaders 
of several of the wide variety of adult 
education programs. 

The fact that the sample had to be 
limited to a small number meant that 
the requirements of the small sample 
theory would have to be satisfied. 
Since a simple random sample was 
impossible, it was necessary to find 
a statistical test of randomness. ‘The 
test selected was the analysis of the 
variance. By this test, it is possible 
to obtain an estimate of the likelihood 
that individuals in several different 
groups are homogencous with respect 
to a certain characteristic, and, hence, 
that they are from the same popula 
tion. The analysis of variance was also 
1 suitable technique for estimating the 
certain 


similarity of interests in a 


topic on the part of leaders from 
several adult education programs. 


In order to avoid the extreme va 
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riability present-in very small samples, 
it was determined that a minimum of 
25 leaders was to be included in the 
sub-groups. It was then determined 
that the purpose of the study would 
be served by an exploration of the 


interests among leaders of four adult 


education programs. 

With a view toward increasing 
confidence in the results of the study, 
it was decided to select four markedly 
different programs and to let chance 
play a principal role in the selection 
of the. individuals included in each 
of the programs. Four of the pro- 
grams most accessible to the investi- 
gator were: (1) American Associa 
tion of University Women, (2) Pub- 
lic Schools, (3) Proprietary Schools, 
and (4) Personnel ‘Training. An an- 
alysis was made of these programs 
with respect to the following six 
characteristics: (1) program content, 
finance, (4) 
staff, (5) professional affiliations, and 


(2) membership, (3) 


(6) leadership training. The analysis 
showed the programs to be markedly 
different. 

Ihe individuals within each were 
then selected for interviews upon a 
basis approaching randomness. Inter- 
views were tentatively accepted with 
the first 40 volunteers from each pro 
gram, and the first 25 inventories 
returned were accepted unless there 
was some reason for believing that 
the ranking performance was not ac- 
cording to instruction. 

By these techniques data were col- 
from 100 adult 
leaders with respect to their interests 


lected education 


in in-service leadership training 


topics. 


findings 

The study showed that adult edu- 
cation leaders have a high common 
interest in the following topics: 

1. To gain a better understanding 
of the basic needs which cause adults 
to participate in educational pro- 
grams. 

2. To gain a clearer insight into 
the changing interests of adults in 
vocations, family, leisure 
time activities, health, and other areas 
of life 

3. To increase my ability to apply 
psychological principles to the se- 


religion, 


lection of objectives. 

4. To acquire techniques for re- 
lating our program more closely to 
the needs and interests of adults. 

§. ‘To acquire techniques for relat- 
ing our program more closely to the 
general needs of the community. 

6. lo become more skillful in rec- 
ognizing the community needs and 
resources that are important to adult 
education programs. 

7. To develop a better understand- 
educational 


ing of the kinds of 


methods most suitable for mature 
people. 

8. To develop a better understand- 
ing of the kinds of educational ma- 
terials most suitable for mature 
people. 

9. To become more familiar with 
procedures for “keeping up” with 
new developments and materials for 
adult education programs. 

The presence of a common core of 
training interests among adult edu- 
cation leaders is of chief significance 
to the person who is concerned with 
the development of a leadership train- 


ing program. The finding makes it 
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clear that no agency has a monopoly 
on interests in many topics. The im- 
plication is that topical interests form 
a better basis for grouping than 
agency affiliation. A more homogen- 
cous learning situation may be created 
by grouping the leaders according to 
their topical interests than by their 
agency affiliation. 

The finding of a common interest 
core may also be of considerable im- 
portance to agencies which have the 
social responsibility for general lead- 
ership training. Such training agencies 
as umiversities may wish to give 
serious consideration to the fact that 
adult education leaders frequently 
want to learn about the same things 
and that association with a particular 
kind of program does not always lead 
to unique interests in  self-improve- 
ment. The finding, in a sense, is a 
long step toward the removal of one 
of the barriers to offering general 
training programs for the adult edu- 
cation leadership. 


The finding of a common interest 
core also offers an encouragement 
and inducement to the planning of 
community leadership training pro 
grams. The urban centers of America 
are liberally sprinkled with educa- 
tional programs in which mature 
people participate, A visitor to almost 
any town will be told that “our town 
is very much over organized”. Al 
most without exception, each organ 
ization is jealous of its membership 
and its prestige. Each is proud of its 
success and satisfied that it is doing 
something unique. It will come as a 


surprise to many of the leaders of 


these varied organizations that they 


have common interests in certain fun 


damental subject matters. The find- 
ings of this study clearly imply that 
a cooperative training program or- 
ganized around topical interests might 
be successfully undertaken at the 
community level. Considerable edu- 
cational benefit can accrue to a com- 
munity from a_ successfully con- 
ducted cooperative training program. 
By association with one another in 
a training program, leaders will tend 
to eliminate needless repetition of er 
ror, overlapping, and duplication of 
programs, and in some cases, needless 
duplication of research. 

The finding of a relatively small 
number of common interests at a 
high level may serve as a caution 
initial 


against the organization of 


a too-ambitious in-service training 
program. The implication is that the 
initial plans for a cooperative in-sery 
ice training program should make pro 
vision for the consideration of a rel 
atively few topics. It is expected that 
other interests will be developed dur 
ing the course and that these de 
veloped interests may serve as a basis 
for subsequent training programs. It 
should be noted in this connection 
that observers of other adult educa 
tion programs have reported maxi 
mum participation in programs 01 
ganized around six to 10 meetings. 
The core topics found in the study 
are ample for a program of these di 
mensions. 

Of some importance to the science 
of education is the implication that 
the findings strengthen the conc« pt of 
a ficld of adult education. The fact 
of common interests means that, if 
the barriers of special vocabularies 
and particular terms are surmounted, 


i 
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there is a common identity in the en- 
tire field. General recognition of adult 
education as a field in the science 
of education seems to be slowly 
forming. Locating and 
similarities of interests is perhaps in- 


publishing 
sufficient to bring about any wide 


‘lames Truslow Adams 


Sons, 1944, p. 128 
*Thomas A. Van Sant, “Time for Courage”. 


Thurman W bite 


spread realization by adult education 
leaders that basically they are en- 
gaged in the same process. However, 
the evidence of interest commonality 
must be added to the other factors 
indicating the reality of a field of 
adult education. 


Frontiers of American Culture. New York: Charles Scribners 


Adult Education Bulletin, X/ (Feb. 1947), 78. 


Similarity of Training Interests among Adult Education Leaders, 
Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1950. 


a review of professional preparation 


* 
programs 


Elwin V. Svenson 


Coordinator of Community and Program 


Services, 


The rapid expansion of adult edu- 
cation activities during the 1920’s and 
1930's introduced many people into 
a new kind of professional leadership 
position. These new adult educators 
desired professional training both for 
themselves and their staffs. Initially, 
requests for professional training were 
met by the establishment of in-service 
type programs, workshops, confer- 
ences, and seminars, usually held dur- 
ing the summer months. Such study 
opportunities were developed by 
many adult education operating agen 
cies—often in cooperation with uni- 
versity extension divisions and uni 
versity departments of education. 

[hese early in-service training pro- 


grams provided a stimulus to the de 


The Fund for Adult Education 


velopment in schools of education of 
professional curricula leading to ad- 
vanced degrees. In addition, univer- 
sity extension divisions improved and 
expanded opportunities for in-service 
training for the professional adult edu- 
cator. Thus, universities through their 
schools of education and extension di- 
visions came to provide leadership in 
training adult educators and develop 
ing content materials which are used 
by operating adult education agencies 
as well as by the universities. 

The purpose of this study was, 
first, to identify institutions of higher 
learning whose departments or schools 
of education provide opportunities 
for professional study in adult edu- 
cation and, second, to analyze those 


*This article is adapted from the introductory and concluding portions of Mr. Svenson’s 
doctoral thesis, “A Study of Professional Preparation Programs for Leaders in Adult 


Education Offered by Schools of Education”. University of California, Los Angeles 


June, 1954 
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study programs leading to advanced 
degrees in adult education. Although 
the importance of informal and spe- 
cialized adult education activities and 
of training programs for their leaders 
was recognized, no detailed study was 
made of this phase of leadership train- 
ing. Nor was any attempt made to 
evaluate the many non-credit course 
offerings or undergraduate curricula 
which provide general background to 
students preparing for adult education 
careers. 


hypotheses 

In observing that over the past 30 
years there has been a substantial in- 
crease in the number of study oppor 
tunities for adult educators as well as 
in the number of positions for trained 
personnel, the following hypotheses 
were set forth: 

1. There are well-defined training 
programs at the graduate level which 
provide opportunities for professional 
preparation in adult education. 

2. There is a communicable body 
of knowledge covering the area of 
adult education in sufficient quantity 


and quality to justify a specialized 


program for graduate study designed 
for individuals working in a variety of 
adult education agencies. 

3. Individuals who have been pre 
pared for full-time positions in adult 
education through advanced degree 
programs in schools of education are 
working in a variety of agencies op 
erating in this field. 

4. There is both a need and a de 
mand for professionally trained adult 
educators. 

The methods used in the study in 
cluded a review of the literature, es 


tablishment of criteria, development 
and administration of data collection 
instruments, an analysis of the data 
collected, and a statement of con 
clusions. The sources of data included 
professional publications and adult 
education administrators and instruc 
tional staff members of universities 
offering advanced degree programs in 
adult education. 


summary of results 

Fifty-three institutions were iden 
tified as offering some kind of pro 
fessional study in adult education dur 
ing the regular academic year. The 12 
institutions classified as having the 
most fully developed curriculum of 
ferings are all universities. They all 
advanced 


offer introductory and 


courses, Opportunity for individual 
study, field work, graduate seminars, 
and thesis research which can be ap 
plied as a major field of concentration 
for the master’s and doctor’s degrees. 
Among these 12, however, there 1s 
variation in the quality and extent of 
their programs. Most of the institu 
tions are developing plans for revision 
or expansion that when carried into 
effect should improve their training 
programs considerably. 

In terms of the hy potheses tested, 
the following conclusions are drawn 

1. The first hypothesis, that there 
are well defined training programs at 
the graduate level which provide op 
portunities for professional prepara 
tion of adult educators, finds support 
in this study. However, the fact that 
so many institutions are revising of 
expanding their adult education train 
ing programs leaves a doubt in one’s 


mind as to how comprehensively and 
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carefully these programs were de- 
veloped by 1952-53, when the data 
for the study were collected. To an- 
swer this question adequately requires 
additional depth studies of each in- 
stitution’s program. There is evidence 
to support the expectation that the 
number of institutions with well-de- 
veloped training programs in adult 
education at the graduate level will 
increase in the next few years. 

2. The second hypothesis, that 


there is a communicable body of 
knowledge covering the area of adult 


education in sufficient quality and 


quantity to justify a specialized area 


for graduate study designed for in- 
dividuals working in a variety of adult 
education agencies, found support in 
at least 19 institutions. Three institu 
tions, however, specifically stated that 
they did not feel that there was then 
sufficient content to justify a “full 
blown”, specialized, graduate curric 
ulm in adult education. 

3. The third hypothesis stated: “In- 
dividuals who have been prepared for 
full-time positions in adult education 
through advanced degree programs in 
schools of education are working in 
a variety of agencies operating in this 
field.” 

Some evidence was found to sup- 
port this However, it 
should be noted that only one institu- 
tion had information that its graduates 


hy pot hesis. 


were holding leadership positions in 
more than four different adult edu- 
cation agencies. The remaining in- 
stitutions which had some follow-up 
record of their advanced degree grad- 
uates indicated that the largest per- 
centage found positions in only one 
type of adult education organization. 
In most instances this was either the 


public school or agricultural exten- 
sion. However, the experience back- 
grounds of students participating in 
each institution’s training program 
represented a wide variety of agen- 
cles. 

This may mean that either depart- 
ments of education are providing bet- 
ter and broader training in adult edu- 
cation or that adult education agencies 
are recognizing the importance of 
training programs which are now of- 
fered. It is hoped that both are true. 

4. As was stated in the fourth hypo- 
thesis, there is both a need and a de- 
mand for professionally trained adult 
educators. Several institutions replied 
that they would need additional staff 
members for adult education teaching 
or administrative work. Other evi- 
dence, obtained through interviews, 
and the literature (particularly John 
R. Morton, University Extension in 
the United States, University of Al- 
abama Press, 1953) indicated that re- 
quests for professionally trained staff 
members had been made by adult 
education agencies and were unfilled. 

Some other conclusions made on 
the basis of this investigation were: 

1. Most professors of adult educa- 
tion knew little about adult education 
training programs conducted in other 
institutions. (This has been remedied 
to some extent as a result of the Al- 
lerton House Conference of Profes 
sors of Adult Education held in May, 
1955, and the establishment of a per- 
manent AFA 
of Adult Education.) 

2. Leadership training in adult edu- 


section of Professors 


cation is being conducted by many 
institutions and agencies other than 
departments or schools of education. 

3. If an interdisciplinary approach 
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to the training of professional adult 
educators is accepted, many schools 
of education will have to change their 
present general departrnental require- 
ments before they can offer a well 
developed adult education training 


program. 


some implications of the study 

Che limited scope of present pro- 
fessional study programs in adult edu- 
cation raises certain questions regard- 
ing the role of the universities in this 
field. If universities are to assume 
leadership in providing professional 
training programs, more institutions 
will have to develop new programs 
and many of those in operation in 
1952-53 


needed re-examination and 


expansion. (This has occurred in 
some instances during the past three 
years. ) 

Many agencies provide some kind 
of professional training in adult edu- 
cation and there are many kinds of 
adult educators. Thus, in studying 
the total problem of preparing per 
sons for leadership positions, each 
agency should determine its proper 
training function. The university with 
its professional schools should assume 
particular responsibility for this func 
tion and thus provide some guide lines 
for other agencies. 

We should remember that profes 


sional training in adult education is 
still in the early stages of growth. But 
if it is to continue to expand, better 
lines of communication between train 
ing institutions and adult education 
agencies must be established. 


The value of this kind of study is 
not in the data which it reports. Its 
major significance has to be assessed 
in terms of how adult educators re 
act to the presentation of this infor 
mation. Do professors of adult edu 
cation ask themselves such questions 
as: What happens to students who 
go through my program? Are they 
better people as a result of this experi 
ence? What is their potential leader 
ship in adult education? Have | given 
my students the kind of experience 
that will do them the most good? 

Do other adult educators pause to 
reflect upon their own experiences 
and ask themselves: How qualified am 
I for the job I am doing? What ex 
periences should I have in order to 
gain a better understanding of this 
field of adult education? Am I in 
terested in learning for myself? Or 
do I just think it is a good idea for 
other people? 

If we all consider questions such 
as these, we will have a much better 
chance of substantially improving the 
quality of leadership in our chosen 
profession. 


INSTITUTIONS OFFERING PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 
IN ADULT EDUCATION 


Classification 1: Institutions Which Offer 
One or Two Courses in Adult Education: 


Alabama, University of 

Florida A & M College 

George Peabody College for Teachers 
Hunter College of the City of N. Y 
Kansas, University of 


Kansas City, University of 
Muncipal University of Omaha 
New Mexico Western College 
North Carolina College at Durham 
Sacramento State College 
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San Francisco State College 
San Francisco, University of 
Tufts College 
Wayne University 


Institutions Which Have a 
Limited But Often Expanding Training Pro 
gram in Adult Education: 


Classification 2 


Buffalo, University of 

California, University of (Berkeley) 
City College of the City of N. Y. 
Denver, University of 

Florida State University 

Williams Colle ge 
Michigan State University 
Minnesota, University of 

New Mexico, University of 
Pennsylvania State University 
Pittsburgh, University of 


George 


Texas echnologic al College 
Texas, University of 
Virginia, | niversity of 
Wyoming, University of 


Classification 3: Institutions Which Allow 
Research for Doctor’s Thesis To Be Con 
ducted in Adult Education 

Harvard University 

Missouri, University of 


Oregon State College 


Southern California, University 
Stanford University 

State College of, Washington 
Syracuse University 

Lexas Christian ‘University 
Washington, University of 
Western Reserve University 
Yale University 

Yeshiva University 


Classification 4: Institutions Which Offer 
Several Courses, Opportunity for Supervised 
Individual Study and Research, and Both 
the Master’s and Doctor’s Degree with a 
Major in Adult Education: 

California, University of (Los Angeles) 
Chicago, University of 

Feachers College, Columbia University 
Cornell University 

George Washington University 

Indiana University 

Maryland, University of 

Michigan, University of 

New York University 

Ohio State University 

State University of lowa 

Wisconsin, University of 
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DEEDS AND WORDS IN 
ADULT EDUCATION 
BRITAIN, CANADA, U.S.A. 


the British scene 
Edward M. Hutchinson 


Secretary, National Institute of Adult Education 
(England and Wales) 


United 
Kingdom than it is in the vast North 
American 


It is no easier in the small 


continent to bring into a 


single focus the activities that to- 
gether make up adult education. 
Apart from the mere problem of the 
number of agencies, there is no uni- 
formity in the dates at which annual 
reports or other summaries of ac- 
tivities appear. Here, however, is a 
selection of happenings that are likely 
to affect of 


thought and action. 


future developments 


finance and organization 
[here is a half-century tradition 
of 


liberal adult education, much of it 


in Britain university action in 
jointly with the national voluntary 
Workers’ 
This work attracts financial aid from 
National 
nicipalities, which increased fast in 
the dif 
ficulties resulted first in stabilization 


Educational Association. 


the Government and mu 


post-war years. Economic 
of these grants and then in a proposal 
for their reduction. Widespread pro- 
test testified to an important public 
regard for this sector of adult edu- 
cation and the proposed cuts were 
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withheld. The Minister of Education 
thereupon appointed an independent 
committee to examine the organiza 
tion and finance of adult education of 
the kind provided by universities, 


the W.E.A., 


agencies. The Committee published 


and a few much smaller 
its findings in mid-1954 (commonly 
quoted as the Ashby Report—Chair 
man, Dr, Eric Ashby, Vice-Chancel 
lor, Belfast University). 

The Minister of Education did not 
pronounce on the report till the early 
summer of 1955. This is not surpris 
ing since, although the report crit 
icized financial organization in detail, 
It was an important vote of confidence 
in the general setup and made ex 
of 


re 


than reduction 
“Te 


corded the Committee, “that we have 


pansion rather 


grants inevitable. is clear,” 


not been asked to examine a machine 
It 


we have not been asked to 


which has broken down. is clear 
too that 
which has lost 


examine a machine 


its purpose.” The main points made 
by the Committee were 
1. The continuing importance of 
voluntary action in adult education; 
2. The fact, nevertheless, that uni 
versities, through their extra-mural 


— 
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departments, have assumed the main 
burden of liberal adult education and 
become heavily involved in it, not 
only financially but morally; 

The three-cornered relationship 
of voluntary bodies, universities, and 
Ministry of 
There is not, 
transferring responsibility 
wholly to the general 
funds or to the local public educa 


Education valuable. 


at present, a case for 
financial 
universities’ 


tion authorities, i.e., it's a cockeyed 
British system but it works. 

4. Tutors, and partic ularly part- time 
tutors, are on the whole underpaid; 

5. In making grants in future, the 
Ministry of Education should scru- 
tinize the quality, as well as quantity, 
New 


regulations have been made to handle 


of the work being undertaken. 
this rather tricky one; the outcome 
is awaited; 

6. Work should not be 
from grant-support because it may 


excluded 


be related to a vocational interest. 
See below as to the importance of 
this. 


semi-vocational courses 

Traditionally, in Britain, the term 
“Adult Education” 
to cover education for getting a liv- 
‘Further’, 


has not been used 
ing. That has been ‘ “Tech 


nical”, or “Vocational” education. 
Since the war, however, new interest 
has developed in an overlapping area. 
[he human and humane aspects of 
employment have come into a new 
and courses have mul- 
“Human 
Relations in Industry”; “Communica- 
tion at Work”; “Modern 


c. Industrial and commercial 


prominence, 
tiplied under such titles 


Manage- 


ment’, et 


firms have been willing to release and 


finance employees to attend courses 
in Residential Colleges or, in some 
instances, have themselves set up tiain- 
ing centres. University Extra- Mural 
Departments have responded to de- 
mands from special vocational groups 
for high-level refresher courses of 

strictly vocational kind, as well as for 
opportunities to study underlying 
principles of operating _ practices. 
There is room here for a fruitful ex- 
North 
University 
The trend has been en 
couraged by the recommendation of 
the Ashby Committee that 


change of experience with 


American experience in 


Extension. 


“classes for 
special groups of students should be 
acceptable for grant provided that 
the enrollment of other students is not 
unreasonably prohibited” and_ that 
“courses of high quality should not 
be excluded from grant on_ the 
grounds that they might have a vo- 


cational interest for some students” 


broadcast education 
in the U.S.A. are 
up to their ears in reports and activity 


While colleagues 


arising from the development of TV, 
we are still working out new patterns 
of contact and service in sound broad- 
casting which retains a mass audience 
amounting to two-thirds of the pop- 
ulation. Earlier efforts by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation indepen- 
dent, non-governmental, non-profit 
making monopoly—to develop listen- 
ing groups round specific programs 
were abandoned in 1947. After an 
experimental period, educ ationally de- 
signed features have for the last three 
years been incorporated in all B.B.¢ 

services, supplementing many general 
features of high cultural value. The 
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new policy has been marked by large- 
scale publicity in conjunction with 
public libraries (mainly) and other 
educational bodies. Over a quarter of 
a million copies of an 8 pp. pamph- 
let, Listen and Learn, are distributed 
twice yearly. They detail programs 
for the “serious listener’ and indicate 
follow-up possibilities in adult classes, 
residential courses, etc. Mr. Joseph 
Trenamen, B.B.C. Liaison Officer for 
Further Education, is currently on 
sabbatical leave for the purpose of 
completing and writing up the ex- 
perimental work on which this policy 
has been based. It promises to be that 
rare thing in Britain, a serious at 
tempt to evaluate the achievement of 
a specific kind of adult education. 


book supply for adult classes 


Three year tutorial classes and 
shorter courses on the same model 
have always required or encouraged 
supplementary reading by students. 
Our bias has been against the produc 
tion of packaged materials, and Al 
bert Mansbridge, a founder of the 
W.E.A., took the lead, 30 years ago, 
in establishing a national book centre 
for the loan to classes of special boxed 
collections of requested general 
works. This in time developed into 
the National Central Library, the ul- 


timate focus of interlibrary lending 


throughout the country. With de- 


velopments in public library pro- 
vision, the need for the Adult Classes 
Department of the N.C.L. was chal- 
lenged and its closure suggested. This 
was strongly resisted by the user 
agencies and a strong working part 
was established to review the position. 
A report will appear shortly and is 


likely to lead to closer working ar- 
rangements locally without at al! sup 
porting the view that the invaluable 
work of the N.C.L. can be discon 


tinued. 


public school evening class 
programs 

We call them Evening Institute 
classes, but they mean the same thing 

crafts, home economics, languages, 
basic skills: the same problems of 
premises, part-time staffing, cring 
ing before custodians. What matters 
about them is the upsurge in demand 
by adults for what they offer. The 
load has doubled since the war, de 
spite periodical jitters about spend 
ing public money on “recreational” 
activities and despite all-round in 
creases in registration fees. 

There have been interesting con 
ferences of principals and_ teachers 
in the last year or two to sort out 
the implications of this development 
and particularly the ways in which 
it can contribute to a richer commu 
nity life. The Ministry of Education 
is interested, has done some prodding 
of Local Education Authorities, and 
has had some prodding itself about 
A Ministry of 
Education advisory pamphlet is due 


financial restrictions. 
for publication any day now. 
short residential courses 


The British 


for Adults have made the educational 


Residential Colleges 
headlines since the war, in the way 
that new things do. Perhaps for their 
numbers—25-35 according to the defi 
have been 


nition adopted they 


boosted a bit heavily. However, they 
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are good evidence that we are not 
bogged down in a tradition-ridden 
setup. Despite difficulties in the na- 
tional economy, they have made the 
grade and have come to stay. One of 
our American visitors recently 
thought they might offer good set- 
tings for American teachers on sab- 
batical leave wanting to make real 
contact with British life. According 
to the latest figures, such visitors 
could share experience with a selec- 
tion from 30,000 
them in a year. 


sritishers who use 


over the fence 

sritain is an island; the British are 
insular! It’s a good deal true, and 
some of our European neighbours 
fee] it 


there is growing contact in adult edu 


pretty keenly. Fortunately, 
cation, even if it is hedged about with 
both spoken and unspoken reserva 
tions. Items include: 

1. A better set-up in the Adult 
U.K. 


Unesco, 


Education Committee of the 


National Commission for 
which sent three delegates to the 
Scandinavian Regional Seminar on 
adult education 1955, is making an 
evaluation study of the outcome of 
such participation since 1949, and is 
setting up a Regional Seminar (West- 
ern Europe and North American par- 
ticipants ) for September 1956 on 
“Universities and Adult Education’. 

2. A Study Coach Tour for in 
terested practitioners, organised by 
the National Federation of Commu- 
nity Associations in conjunction with 
the European Bureau of Adult Edu- 
cation. This attracted 22 people from 
8 countries and covered visits to com- 


munity centres, village halls, and adult 


education colleges in many parts of 
Southern England, with discussion of 
interests and activities that contribute 
to the healthy community. An expert- 
ment that seems likely to be repeated. 

3. An assembly at Avoncroft Col 
lege, near Birmingham, of the Euro 
pean Folk High School Meeting, a 
loose association of people concerned 
with residential forms of adult edu- 
cation, coming together at one or two 
year intervals. This was the first meet 
ing in Britain and took as its theme 
“Liberty in Adult Education”. Talk 
ing was supplemented by seeing, with 
visits to six residential centres, a night 
at Stratford, and a peep at Cambridge. 
The National Institute helped to se- 
cure finance for this meeting and felt 
that its efforts were well justified. 

4. A two-week visit to Germany, 
November 1955, a 12-man team of 
sritish adult educators, at the invita- 
tion of the West German Federation 
of Volkhochschulen, in co-operation 
with the German information section 
of the British Foreign Office. 

5. A four day conference (the third 
of a series) and this time in Bristol, 
England, between representatives of 
British and German Universities con 
cerned with adult education. 

The National Institute of Adult 
Queen Anne Street, 
will be glad to obtain 


Education, 35 
London, W.1. 
and forward copies of reports or of 
delegates’ published impressions, to 
anyone who is particularly imterested 


recent British publications 

This first listing picks up notable 
items over the last three years. Fuller 
information is published by the Na 
tional Institute annually, in “Guide 
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to Studies in Adult Education”, sup- 
plementing the “Select Bibliography 
of British Adult Education to 1950”. 


marked* are easily 


Publications 
available through normal trade chan- 
nels. The others can be obtained by 
direct approach to the publishing 


source indicated or to the National 
Institute which will deal with com- 
posite orders and wil! invoice pur- 
chase cost and postage or packing 


cha rges. 


*EDUCATION IN ENGLAND—-THE 
NATIONAL SYSTEM, HOW IT 
WORKS, by Dr. W. P. Alexander, Sec- 
retary of the Association of Education 
Committees. Newnes Educational Pub 
lishing Co. Ltd., London. 147 pp. 12s. 6d. 


An introductory work written by a 
leading national authority with an eye 
on visitors from other countries who 
should find legal summary cum admin- 
istrative commentary a valuable guide 
and background to the study of any 
special section of the British education 
system. 


*A HISTORY OF THE WORKING 
MEN’S COLLEGE 1854-1954 by J.F.C. 
Harrison. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
London. 16s. OD. 


A brilliant historical study of a volun- 
tary institution for liberal adult educa- 
tion, by the Lecturer in Adult Edu- 
cation, University of Leeds, relating the 
foundation and development of the col- 
lege to the social and political climate 
of the time. 


*FAMILY INHERITANCE—A LIFE 
OF EVA HUBBACK, by Diana Hop- 
kinson. Staples Press, London, 10s. 6d. 

Biography of a notable figure in re- 
cent educational and social history, prin 
cipal for 20 years of Morley College, an 
outstanding London institution of adult 
education. 


*THE COMMUNICATION OF 
IDEAS—A Study of Contemporary In- 
fluences on Urban Life, by T. Canter 
and J. S. Downham. Chatto & Windus, 
London, 325 pp. 25s. Od. 

A challenging analysis of communica- 
tion media in a representative region, 
concluding that “organized further edu- 
cation” is quantitatively the least im 
portant channel. 


*RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE—OR- 
IGINS OF THE LAMB GUILD 
HOUSE AND HOLLY ROYDE, by 
R. D. Waller. Manchester 
Press, 60 pp- 2s. 6d. 


University 


A particularly readable account of the 
first ten years of England’s first short 
term residential college. Valuable sup 
plement to Hunter’s study published as 
Fund for Adult Education Occasional 
Papers 1. 


*THE UNIVERSITIES AND ADULT 
FDUCATION: Report of an Anglo 
German Conference Unesco Institute for 
Education, Hamburg. 37 pp. Stencil. Un 
priced, 

Addresses and discussion during a four 
day meeting of university adult educa 
tors, December 1953. 


“UNIVERSITY EXTENSION STU 
DENTS IN LONDON 1950-51, by D. 
Maylor. University of London Depart 
ment of Extra-Mural Studies. 

A contribution to statistical studies of 
the educational and social background 
of adult students. 


*TUTORS AND THEIR TRAINING, 
by R. D. Waller and W. E. Styler, 
Universities Council for Adult Educa 
tion, per Secretary, University of Bristol 
37 pp. Stenc il. Availability limited. 

An assessment of training arrange- 
ments for tutors employed by univer- 
sities and the W.E.A. with notes on the 
desirability of training for leaders of less 


formal adult education groups. 


SCIENCE IN THE FEXTRA-MURAL 
WORK OF UNIVERSITIES, by Rob 
ert Peers. Universities Council for Adult 
Education, as above. 20 pp. Is. 6d. 25¢ 


\ 
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*THE WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION: THE FIRST FIFTY 
YEARS, by Mary Stocks. Allen and Un- 
win, London. 157 pp. 6s. Od. 

A “jubilee” history, but vigorously 
and freshly written with an eye on the 
future. 


*ADULT EDUCATION—WHY THIS 
APATHY, by Ernest Green. George 
Allen and Unwin. 145 pp. 15s Od. 
This personal study by the former 
General Secretary of the W.E.A. sug- 
gests and examines reasons for the 
limited particularly of 
worker students, to the traditional forms 
of adult education as developed by the 
W.E.A. It has been widely publicized. 


recrultinent, 


TRADE UNION EDUCATION-—Re- 
port of a working party representing 
W.E.A. and Trade Union interests. 
Temple House, 27 Portman Square, Lon- 
don, W. 1. 120 pp. 4s. 6d./75¢. 


*FINANCE AND ORGANIZATION 
OF ADULT EDUCATION. Her Maj- 
esty’s Stationery Office, Kingsway, Lon- 
don, W.C.2. 67 pp. 2s. 6d./40¢. See 
earlier reference to Ashby Report. 
W.E.A. Memorandum of evidence 
submitted to the Ashby Committee. 
(W.E.A. as above—48 pp. 3s. Od./50¢.) 


THE PATHOLOGY OF ADULT 
EDUCATION, By Dr. Eric Ashby. Fir- 
croft College, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 
2s. Od./35¢. 

This given as an annual 
memorial lecture in memory of the 
first Warden of Fircroft College, is an 
outspoken expose of the current state 
of liberal adult education in Britain, as 
it appears to the Chairman of the “Ash- 
by Committee”. Entertaining and pro- 
vocative, it has produced some vigorous 
exchanges amongst those most nearly 
affected. 


address, 


the Canadian scene 
Elizabeth Loosley 


Editor, Food for Thought, Canadian 
Association for Adult Education 


Adult education, as it is carried on 
in contemporary Canada, reflects cer- 
tain social changes. Canada now boasts 
a steadily increasing urban population 
with a relatively high living standard. 
This trend toward urbanism is the re 
sult of industrialization accelerated by 
two world wars. Population growth, 
particularly an influx of immigrants 
after both wars, and growing inter- 
national status, have also laid a strong 
emphasis on education for citizenship. 
In this context, tremendous demands 
are being made on both the formal and 
informal aspects of adult education. 

It is, perhaps, most easy to chart, 
in their urban setting, the new trends 
of informal adult education (which 


are much more marked than those of 
formal adult education).! In large 
cities people live and work in big, 
impersonal groups. Social mobility is 
high and values center around mate- 
rial success. Constant personal adjust- 
ments to new jobs, to new neighbor- 
hoods, to new ideas are required. To- 
gether with a high premium on tech- 
nical skills, modern business, industry, 
and the professions now demand per- 
sonal characteristics which will facili- 
tate smooth functioning in these large 
work units. The current interest in 
“human relations” and “group proc- 
ess” is a direct response to this urban 
situation. 
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group processes 
To a European observer this activ- 
ity may seem both amazing and alarm- 
ing. Particularly foreign to him is the 
middle-class 
zroup 


urban, pre-occupation 


with discussion techniques, 
which frequently merge into the pop- 
ular, pseudo-psychiatric “personality 
improvement”, marked at present in 
child-rearing as well as adult educa- 
tion theories. It would not occur to 
most European visitors to sit for 
numerous evenings considering their 
“roles” in a group, or the reaction 
of that group tow ards its participants. 
And when they discover that many 
such groups have no common core 
of cultural knowledge around which 
to operate, they are indeed dumb- 
founded. What the outsider rarely 
understands is the deep need for hu- 
man contact which is not met in many 
a new and prosperous suburb, the 
residents of which are strangers to 
each other, living in isolated family 
units, often separated from kin by 
vast distances. 

In view of the deep faith in educa- 


tion which characterizes North Amer- 


ica, it is only logical that men and 


women now believe, in the absence 
of close kinship and friendship ties, 
that the gap may be eliminated by 
consciously learning how to “get 
along” with one another. And since 
one is dependent in one’s work and 
play on large, impersonal groupings, 
it is a matter of some importance to 
function adequately in them, as the 
culture defines such functioning. It 
should be noted that group techniques 
emphasize democratic values, but the 
sanctions for their use have largely 


ceased to be either ethical or religious. 


It is difficult, among the many op 
portunities appearing everywhere for 
“leadership training” and for studying 
“the group process”, to distinguish 
clearly between these activities and 
the psychiatric group therapy of 
which they are derivatives. One of the 
major tasks confronting adult edu 
cation is the clarification of its own 
function, which has traditionally been 
that of instruction, rather than social 
therapy. Contemporary religion, edu 
cation, and psychiatry are all vitally 
concerned with people in groups, but 
all three are far from clear as to 
their individual spheres of activity. 
And until this clarification has been 
achieved, the group process, if over 
emphasized, could weaken rather than 
strengthen the cultural content which 
it is the function of adult education 
to interpret and transmit. Perhaps the 
most useful function which adult edu 
cation could perform in regard to the 
group process is to teach its constit 
uency the limitations of this particu 
lar technique when it is applied to 


education. 


arts and humanities 


At the opposite pole, informal adult 
education is increasing! concerned 
with the arts and, to a lesser degree, 
with the hurnanities. Here adult edu 
cation is in a more confortabie posi 
tion in relation to its traditional 
“charter”, for the emphasis is un 
equivocably upon the individual and 
his own inner development. In_ the 
innumerable art: handicraft, music, 
or drama groups which are springing 
up every where in Canada, each mem- 


ber is encouraged to create in his own 


EpucaTion 


way. [hrough concrete achievement, 
which belongs uniquely to him, the 
group member’ “contributes to the 


common whole. Significantly, in 
groups of this kind there is little if 
any conscious attention, at least on 
the part of the members, to the “group 
proce SS 

Increased leisure and a high stand- 
ard of living undergird this movement. 
Consumer education could be an im- 
portant part of it. With money, an 
abundance of material goods, and 
leisure, the urban, middle-class home- 
owner launches into “do-it-yourself” 
activities of an artistic nature. The 
housewife who takes a course in 
ceramics to make beautiful objects for 
her home and the businessman who 
turns to woodworking as a hobby are 
also participating in a kind of liberal 
education. And having tried their 
hand themselves, they can select more 


intelligently from the vast number of 


manufactured articles available to 


them. 


A number of coordinating agencies 


and teaching institutions have ap 
peared at federal, prov incial, and local 
levels in the wake of this interest in 
the Canada Foundation, the 
University of Alberta’s. far-famed 
Banff School of Fine Arts, the Sas- 
katchewan Arts Board, the Commu- 


nity Arts School of Nova Scotia, the 


the arts: 


Vancouver Arts Council (to mention 
only a few examples). 
Where the 


cerned, there appears to be somewhat 


humanities are con- 
less general enthusiasm. An exception 
is the Province of Quebec, where edu- 
cation is carried on in the French 
language and in close collaboration 
Catholic Church. 


with the Roman 


Here there has always been a strong 
humanistic tradition in education, 
which has its roots in Europe. Radio- 
college, the French language pro- 
gram stressing literature, philosophy, 
science, and the arts, and presented 
for the past 15 years over the French 
network of the CBC, is an excellent 
example of liberal adult education. 
The Great Books Program has been 
operating in Canada for six years, 
reporting 41 groups in the spring of 
1955. The CBC, particularly in its 
Wednesday night program, presents 
much meaty material through radio 
and, increasingly, television. But Cana- 
dians, outside the more esoteric uni- 
versity circles, are not overly inclined 
toward either conversation or con- 
templation based on the great human- 


‘istic thinking of the past and present. 


Closely linked to liberal adult edu- 
cation is a growing interest in educa- 


“tional travel, marked by the incor- 


poration of “Tourinco”, a non-profit, 
educational travel association, in No- 
vember, 1955. While the vast distances 
of Canada impose financial restrictions 
on travel inside as well as outside the 
country, increasing per capita wealth 
is rapidly affecting travel habits, with 
more and more people going abroad, 
people who want an intelligent under- 
standing of the countries they are to 
visit. And with the tourist industry 


important to federal and provincial 


governinents, considerable encourage- 
ment is now being given to educa- 
tional travel. 


business and industry 
Again the urban situation, with its 
huge industrial and business aggre- 


gations, makes increasing demands 
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upon adult education. Business feels 
the need to educate both its own em- 
ployees and the public as to its pro- 
cedures and products. Trade unionism, 
similarly, educates its members for 
responsibility within the movement. 
Automation now fore-shadows more 
leisure and high mechanization, which 
throws weight on liberal education 
rather than on the acquisition of new 
technical skills, many of which will be 
rendered obsolete by the machine. 
On the other hand, the need for an 
executive élite of high caliber is caus- 
ing business leaders to look at adult 
education, both formal and informal, 
with a new respect. “Human relations 
in industry” employs the group proc 
ess techniques at every level, but a 
more serious concern is expressed for 
a humanistic and rounded education 
at the top. No training scheme to 
equal the Bell Telephone ‘Training 
Project? in the United States has yet 
emerged, but it is definitely in the 
Canadian air. Business, in turning to 
the latter type of education, is ap 
proaching a new, evolutionary stage, 
pr saging a radic al ( hange ot thought 
within its own ranks which may alter 


its relationship to the whole society. 


Within the trade unions there is the 


same groping towards a more com- 


pre hensive and liberal education. As 


imperative that 


a new form of adult education, em- 


time passcs, it seem 


bracing both business and labor, will 


be needed to reduce st reotyped 
thinking no longer applicable to new 
social conditions. Of this latter kind of 
adult education there is little con- 


crete evidence, at present, in Canada. 


citizenship education 


Citizenship education, given its 
initial impetus through immigration, 
has also been accelerated by Canada’s 
national growth. Its importance was 
when the Citizenship 


World 


War Il, was transferred to the De 


recognized 
ranch, established during 
partment of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion in January, 1950. At the level of 
educating newcomers to Canada, the 
program, while difficult to execute, 
was relatively clear-cut. First give 
instruction in English, mobilize train 
ing schemes and employ ment agencies 
to fit the newcomer for work in 
Canadian industry ; secondly, prepare 
native Canadians to accept the immi 
grants. In practice, intensive work 
was needed on an individual basis, 
newcomers 


partic ularly with those 


whose professional training could not 


readily be used in Canada. Wisely, 


government worked in close co 


the 
operation with voluntary organiza 
tions’ and government employment 
services, which are in direct contact 
with the newcomers, a policy which 
remains in force at the present time. 
Lhe presence of new Canadians in 
great numbers has also caused a surge 
of interest in the “Old Canadians 

Eskimo and Indian. The concern for 
the Indians, expressed by both govern 
ment and voluntary associations, is 


particularly marked, as Indians are 
now leaving the Reserves to enter the 
more complex urban world. They, as 
well as the I uropean immigrants, need 
help in their adjustment to an un 
familiar environment. 

Where native Canadian citizens are 
concerned, the program is by no 


means as simple or as clearly defined. 
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Nor is this surprising, when one con- 
siders that a Canadian must know how 
to function effectively at the local, 
provincial, federal, and international 
levels. Here the voluntary organiza- 
tions, in collaboration with the uni- 
versities and the Citizenship Branch, 
are playing a major role. The United 
Nations Association, the Canadian In- 
stitute of Public Affairs, the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, Citi- 
zens’ Forum (a radio discussion pro- 
gram administered jointly by the CBC 
and the CAAE) are all sponsoring 
programs to interest Canadians in the 
affairs of their own country and of 
the world. Canada is not a highly 
conscious nation, politic ally speaking, 


especially in periods of prosperity. 


And the undisturbed reign of the 


Liberal Party has not contributed to 
a lively interest in political theory. 


Within the political parties them 
selves education has been sporadic and 
not too well financed or directed. 


After 


even the CCF has languished some- 


a lively start in the thirties, 


what in its educational program. A 
revival of interest within the parties 
might have a wholesome effect upon 
the general citizenship education spon- 
sored by government and by volun 
tary organizations. 


At the federal level, Canada has 


recent and important assignments 
abroad. Both civil servants and tech- 
nical experts outside the government 
are required in ever-increasing num- 
bers for work in under-developed 
areas. Lhere is little coherent, sus 
tained education for such persons, 
who are drawn largely from the civil 
service, the universities, and the vol- 
untary associations. In the absence of 


a Canadian National Commission for 


UNESCO, the training will remain 
as it is at present, a hit or miss affair. 


rural programs 

The social changes which have 
affected adult 
areas are also evident in the rural 
setting. As the urban population rises, 


education in urban 


the farm population is diminishing. 
As in business and industry, larger 
farm units are gradually appearing, 
although the one-family farm. still 
dominates. However, the capital re- 
quired to set up a farm is restricting 
drastically the number of young men 
who enter farming. With a more 
scattered population and less material 
wealth, most rural programs in adult 
education do not offer the same wide 
range of activities, although they 
are adopting many principles of the 
group process, with a growing interest 
in folk and rural night schools. 
Possibly the most interesting recent 
experiment in rural adult education 
(excepting, of course, Farm Radio 
Forum, which has been in existence 
for almost 16 years and which has 
been described in detail elsewhere)‘ 
Royal 


Commission on Agriculture and Rural 


involves the Saskatchewan 
Life. Adult education was employed, 
both as a social science research tech- 
nique and as a means for implement- 
ing the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions — “information gathering and 


‘ 
pubiic participation which ‘were 
linked together by communication”. 
Appendix III® of the first Volume of 
the Report gives the “Procedures for 
Conducting Community Forums”, 95 
of which were held throughout the 
province during the commission’s life. 


The Saskatchewan Royal Commis- 


. 
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sion heralds a new concept in Cana- 
dian adult education, that of ‘‘com- 
munity development’, which applies 
the methods of fundamental educa- 


tion to problems of our own contem- 
porary culture. The topic is now 
under serious discussion throughout 


adult education circles. Of the few 
actual projects in community develop- 
ment, those in rural settings seem to 
have produced the most effective re- 
sults, witness the educational work of 
the Commission. 


twenty-one years old 


adult 
movement is celebrating its 21st anni 


The Canadian education 
versary in 1956. It is a time both for 
looking to the past and to the future. 
Evaluation of work already accom- 
plished is being undertaken by the 
Canadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation and St. Francis Xavier Univer- 
sity in the Maritimes.’ As for the 
future, the CAAE has the difficult 
task of co-ordinating changing pat 
terns of adult education throughout 
Canada. It is significant that the anni 
versary theme, “Each man’s mind is 
his very self”, reiterates the funda 
mental concept of adult education as 
individual development which liber- 
ates the human spirit. Krom this base, 
adult education in Canada faces the 
future and the changes which it will 


inevitably bring. 
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CORBETT, Edward A. A Personal and 
Episodic History of Adult Education 
(working title only). To be published 
in Spring, 1956. 


Food for Thought, April, 1956 (Retro 
issue). The last 21 
Canadian adult education. 


spective years in 


Food for Thought, 
(Special issue on 


May-June, 1956 
Current 
Canadian adult education). 


Irends in 
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KIDD, J. Roby. Adult Education in the 
Canadian University (Working title 
only). Toronto: Canadian Association 
for Adult Education, to be published 
about June, 1956. 


LAIDLAW, Alexander. The Campus 
and the Community (Working title 
only; study to deal with the adult edu- 
cation services of St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity ). University of Toronto, D. Paed. 
thesis, to be completed in 1956. 


Program Guide Supplement: A Direc- 
tory of Free and Inexpensive Publica- 
tions. Toronto: Canadian Association for 


Adult Education, to be published Feb- 
ruary, 1956. 


SEIMAN, Gordon. The History of the 
Extension and Adult Education Services 
of the University of British Columbia, 
1915-55 (working title only). University 
of British Columbia, M.A. thesis, to be 
completed in 1956. 


THOMSON, Murray M. Bibliography 
of Canadian Writings in Adult Educa- 
tion (working title only). Toronto: 


Canadian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, to be published spring, 1956. 


“This is not intended to minimize the quantitative growth in formal education. More and 
more boards of education are offering night courses, and 22 Canadian universities now have 
extension departments. Many of their courses have developed in response to the requirements 
of business and industry. And in the Province of Quebec there is a great increase in 
institutions which provide formal and informal education 


‘Bell Telephone’s Experiment in Education”. | 


March, 1955 


Digby Baltzell. Harper's Magazine, 


Ihe Citizenship Council, Ottawa, has made an outstanding contribution, particularly in 


language teaching 


‘Canada’s Farm Radio Forum, John Nicol, Albert A. Shea, and G. J. P. Simmins: R. Alex Sim, 


Editor, Paris: UNESCO, 1954. 235 pp. 


‘Saskatchewan Royal Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life: 1955. Vol. 1, 


and Character of the Investigation) 21 pp. 


*A history of Canadian adult education is being prepared by Dr. I 


(The Scope 


A. Corbett; Dr. J. R. Kidd 


has completed a study, “Adult Education in the Canadian University”, for the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities; and Mr. Alex Laidlaw is working on a history of the 
Antigonish Movement. These publications will appear during the anniversary year 


of the CAAI 


the U. S. scene 


By Malcolm S. Knowles 


Administrative Coordinator, Adult Education 
Association of the U.S. A. 


It is with much humility and many 
reservations that a responsible person 
tries to identify the significant trends 


and highlights of as fluid a movement 


as adult education is in the United 
States. So 
many events are occurring, so many 


much 1s happening—so 


publications are appearing, and so 
many trends are in the air—that it is 
practically impossible for any one 
person to know about them all. On 
top of this limitation, one must rigor- 
ously select out from the thousands 
of happenings he could report the 
relatively few that can be described 
in 1,000 


criteria of significance. 


words which meet some 

Ihe criteria I have used for decid- 
ing which trends and highlights to 
report are: (1) Are they of general, 
rather than pe ripheral, significance, 
(2) Are they new developments, or if 
not, do they represent clear incre 
ments to continuing developments; 
and (3) Is their significance recog- 
nized by leaders in the field. In apply- 
ing this third criterion I polled some 
thirty recognized leaders for their 
judgments and have inc orporate d their 
responses in this report. It should be 
understood, however, that much of 
great significance in the way of on- 
going adult educational development 
included in this 


is not survey of 


1955’s highlights. 


major trends 


1, General expansion continued to 
be perhaps the most noticeable charac- 
teristic of the field. Although statistics 
on enrollments are not available, in 
formal reports from numerous sources 
indicate continued growth par- 
ticipation. 

2. Marked progress was made in 
professionalization of the field, as 
indicated by such evidences as the 
following: While general membership 
in the Adult Education Association 
grew to almost 13,600, professional 
membership grew to 2,000; profe ssors 
of adult education from a dozen uni 
versities met together for the first 
time for a discussion of graduate 
curriculums; the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation extended its Leadership ‘Train 
ing Awards program, an inter-profes 
sional association conference was o1 
ganized under the auspices of the 
Council of National Organizations of 
the Adult Education Association, the 
number of training opportunities, 
espec ially summer workshops, greatly 
increased. 


3. The relationship between adult 


education and general community 
deve lopme nt was given special em 
phasis during the year: it was the 
theme of the AEA national conference 
and was treated at many other national 


conferences; the American Library 
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Association inaugurated a nation-wide 
library-community project; and per- 
haps as many as a dozen new local or 
state adult education councils were 
established. 

4. Liberal adult 
tinued to be the most rapidly expand- 


education con- 


ing subject area in the field: non- 
credit programs of liberal education 
were greatly increased in the ev ening 
colleges with stimulation from the 
Center for the Study of Liberal Edu- 
cation for Adults and in public schools 
under stimulation from the National 


School Adult 


Educators; establishment of the “Test 


Association of Public 


Center Program” of discussion groups 
by the Fund for Adult Education; and 
initiation of liberal arts training as a 
part of the 


executive development 


programs of increasing numbers of 


industries. 


5. Substantial improvement in the 


financing of adult education: state 


support for public school programs 


was increased in several states; many 
of the 


ported primarily by the Fund for 


agencies that have been sup- 


Adult Education moved nearer to be- 


coming self-supporting and the Fund 


itself was gri unted a five-year extension 


by the F ord Foundation. 
6. Although this is hard to docu 


ment, many leaders feel that one of 


the most significant trends in 1955 was 
the great expansion in the number of 
people working in non-educational 
organizations who began to perceive 
themselves as performing adult educa- 
tional roles, 
fluence of the Council of National 
Organizations and Adult Leadership 
magazine. 


largely through the in- 


other events 

Certain other events stand out in 
the panorama of 1955: educational 
television stations began operation in 
Boston, Chicago, and Detroit; state 


adult education were 
established in the departments of edu 


Minnesota; 


directors of 


cation in Colorado and 
the AF of L and ClO merged, and 
with them, their educational depart- 
ments; the White House Conference 
on Education achieved a greater pub- 
lic awareness of the total educational 
needs of our country; the first inter- 
national conference on_ residential 
adult education was held in Philadel- 
S. Office of Education 
Adult Education Sec 


museum on 


phia; the U. 
established an 
tion; the “artmobile’, a 
wheels, made its debut in New York 
State; 
new center for continuing education 
under 


and ground was broken for a 
at the University of Georgia, 
a grant from the Kellogg Ff oundation. 


ec 


professional training opportunities 
summer 1956 


Illinois: May 12-13 

Workshop for Extension Personnel—for 
personnel in university and college general 
extension divisions; philosophy and business 
techniques of general extension. Write Stan 
ley Robinson, Division of University Exten 
sion, University of Illinois, Champaign, Il. 


Wisconsin: June 4-23 

Extension Regional Summer School—for 
workers, training in philosophy 
and techniques of adult education. Write V. 
I Kivlin, Dean, College of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis 


Texas: June 11-30 

Extension Regional Summer School——for 
Extension workers, training in philosophy 
and techniques of adult education. Write 
J. L. Brown, Director of Extramural Ac 
tivities, Prairie View A & M College, Prairie 
\ icW, [ xa 


Pennsylvania: June 11-29 

Adult Education—for directors of adult 
education and teachers of adults; study of 
the history, organization, types, methods, 
and philosophy of adult education. Write 
Rose Cologne, 211 Willard Hall, Pennsyl 
vania State University, University Park, Pa 


Nebraska: June 13-August 3 
Principles and Practices in Adult Educa 
tion—policies and involved in 
community adult education programs. Write 
Orto G Hoiberg, Extension Division, Uni 
Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebr 


pi actices 


Indiana: June 14-August 10 

Adult Education Principles at Work in 
the Library—for librarians working in adult 
education; library science and adult educa 
tion. Write Robert M. Smith, Community 
Services in Adult Education, Indiana Uni 
versity, Bloomington, Ind 


Colorado: June 18-20 

Adult Education Conference for School 
Administrator for superintendents of 
SC hools and directors of adult educ ation 
development of processes and te hniques for 
initiating, programming, and financing pub 
lic school adult education programs. Write 
Glenn Jensen, Extension Division, Univer 
sity of Colorado, Boulder, Colo 


Miami Beach: June (8-22 

Workshop on Adult Education Services 
in Libraries (Annual Conference of the 
American Library Association)—for librar 
ians practicing in the field of adult 
education; emphasis on the use of materials, 
techniques, and community resources in 
planning a library adult education program 
Write Mrs. Grace Stevenson, Associate Ix 
ecutive Secretary, American Library Asso 


ciation, 50 FE. Huron St., Chicago 11, Til 


Colorado A & M: June 18-July 6 

Extension Regional Summer School—for 
Extension workers; training in philosophy 
ind techniques of adult education Write 
Walter Horlacher, Dean, Graduate School, 
Colorado A & M College, Fort Collins, 
Colo 


Berkeley: June |8-July 28 

Uethods and Materials in Family Life 
Education—an analysis of existing methods 
and materials used in family life education 
Write Jack London, School of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif 


Arkansas: June 25-July 13 
Extension Regional Summer School—for 


Extension workers; training in philosophy 
Write 
Agriculture and Home 
lconomic s, Unive rsity of Ark insas, iyette 


ville, Ark 


and techniques of adult education 


Dean, College of 


Chicago: June 25-July 13 

Adult Education—a general overview of 
adult education, organized around definition, 
history, objectives, and present organization 
and operation of various programs. Write 
Cyril O. Houle, Professor of Education, 


University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill 


Chicago: June 25-August 3 
Seminar in Adult Education 
discussion of central problems and activities 
of adult education. Write Cyril O. Houl 
Prof« sor of duc mon, niversity of Chi 


a continuing 


cago, Chicago 37, Ill 


Cornell: July 2-20 

Extension Regional Sunmner School—for 
Extension workers, training in philosophy 
and techniques of adult education, Writ 
Fdward O. Moe, Roberts Hall, Cornell 
Ithac i, N. ¥ 


University, 
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Washington, D. C.: July 2-August 10 

Adult Education—an analysis of adult 
learning, the adult educator, method of 
teaching adults, and program planning in 
adult education. Write Department of Edu- 
cation, George Washington University. 
Washington, D. C, 


Columbia: July 5-August 17 

Adult Education Courses and Workshops 

for graduate students and teachers and 
leaders of adults; courses in organizing pro- 
grams, foundations of adult education, psy- 
chology of adults, methods and materials, 
community relations, group development, 
independent research, and field studies, ar- 
ranged in personal conferences to fit in- 
dividual student’s needs. Write Paul L. 
Executive Officers, Institute of Adult 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York 27, N. Y. 


Maine: July 7-27 

Teaching and Working with Adults—a 
three-week course for teachers and leaders 
of adults. Write Admission Officer, Univer- 
sity of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


Michigan State: July 9-13 

Fifth Annual Workshop for Adult Edu 
cators—for adult leaders; emphasis on com 
munity, staff methods, organization, inter 


Write John B 


pretation, and evaluation 
Holden, College of Education, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Mich. 


Oklahoma: July 9-13 

Adult Education Workshop—for public 
school adult educators; individual and — 
work on problems in goal-setting, the learn- 
ing process, administration, and programs 
Write Thurman White, University of Okla 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma. 


Maine: July 9-August 17 

Methods of Teaching the Adult—for 
teachers of adults; methods, materials, and 
techniques in teaching the adult. Write 
Mark R. Shibles, Dean, University of Maine, 
Summer Session, Orono, Maing 


Chicago: July 16-August 3 
Improving the Adult Education Program 
an examination of the basic tec hniques by 
which adult educational programs may be 
developed and improved. Write Cyril O 
Houle, Professor of Educ ation, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill 


Sante Barbara: July 19-28 
Workshop in Adult Education 
ship training in adult education 


leader- 
Write 


George C. Mann, Chief, Bureau of Adult 
Education, 721 Capitol Ave., Sacramento 14, 
Calif. 


Columbia: July 30-August 17 

Workshop on the Administrator and the 
Community—for adult educators holding 
administrative or semi-administrative posi- 
tions in various institutions; individual or 
team participation in relating problems of 
community relations to modern concepts 
and practices in community analysis, com- 
munication design, program implementation, 
and evaluation. Write Paul L. Essert, Execu- 
tive Officer, Institute of Adult Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y. 


Denver: August 2-17 

Adult Education Workshop 
and techniques for both public school and 
organizational leaders in adult education. 
Write Department of Education, Univer 
sity of Denver, Denver, Colo. 


methods 


Washington, D. C.: August 13-31 

Evaluation in Education 
and process of evaluation as applied to all 
levels of education. Write Department of 
Education, George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C, 


concept, theory, 


The following colleges and universities will 
offer courses in adult education during their 
regular summer sessions, for which exact dates 
are not available as we go to press: 


Berkeley 
Adult Education—-a survey of the various 
dimensions of the field of adult education 
Adult Education Seminar primarily con- 
cerned with discussion of research studies 
undertaken by members of the seminar. 
Individual Study—individual study and 
research in adult education. . 
Directed Research Seminar 
search on the doctoral level. 
For information and dates write Jack 
London, School of Education, University 
of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


individual re 


British Columbia 
Occupational Information for Counsellors 
for vocational counsellors of adult 
Administration of Adult Education Pro 
planning and directing evening 
classes and community and other adult edu- 
cation programs. 


For information and dates write K. F. 
Argue, Director, Summer Session, Univer 
sity of British Columbia, Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada 


professional training 


Buffalo 

Methods and Techniques in Adult Educa- 
tion—for full or part-time adult educators, 
the psychology of adult learning and its 
application to the effective use of methods, 
materials, and resources in adult education. 

For information and dates write Carl E. 
Minich, Amherst Adult School, 4301 Main 
St., Buffalo 21, N. Y 


Florida 

Adult Education for Community Develop- 
ment—the study of community action and 
the role of adult education in the action 
proc css. 

Materials and Methods in Adult Education 

types of and selection of suitable materials 
and methods for various educational activi- 
ties. 

Adult Education in Schools and Com 
munity—acult education as a part of the 
total educational process. 

For information and dates write Coolic 
Verner, Professor of Adult Education, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla 


Illinois 
Vocational Education in Agriculture for 
Adults 
Foundations of Group Method 


For information and dates write H. M 
Hamlin, Chairman, Division of Agricultural 
Education, 103 Gregory Hall, University of 


Illinois, Urbana, Il. 


Indiana 

The Adult Citizen—an examination of the 
adult citizen and his relationship to the 
family and other organizations in the com 
munity. 

Group Processes in Adult Education 
study and demonstration of practical meth 
ods for mobilizing the community 

Research in Adult Education—individual 
study of a specific problem in the field of 
adult education 

Master’s Thesis in Adult Education—in 
dividual study of a specific problem in adult 
education. 

Seminar in Adult Education—study of 
adult education activities in various institu 
tions, ¢.g., public s« hools, industry, churches, 
libraries, etc. 

Doctor’s Thesis in Adult Education—in 
dividual study of a specific problem in adult 
education 


For information and dates write Paul 


methods 
for the management and improvement of 
groups and leadership training with student 
partic ipation, 
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Bergevin, Director, Community Services in 
Adult Education, Box 42, Bloomington, Ind. 


Michigan 

Adult Education—an introduction to the 
adult education movement, its clientele, aums, 
agencies, and practices. 

Adult Education Methods information, 
demonstration, and practice in skills needed 
for work with adults in a variety of situa- 
tions (e.g., committees, conferences, discus- 
sion groups, large meetings, teaching, etc.) 

Workshop in Education for Community 
Leade rship 
use educ ational forces for constructive soc ial 
changes in a community 

Honors Reading in Adult Education—in 
tensive individual reading under guidance. 

Honors Research in Adult Education 
individual research under guidance. 


a consideration of the ways to 


For information and dates write Watson 
Dickerman, Associate Professor, School of 
I-ducation, University of Michigan, 1020 S 
University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich 


Missouri 

Problems of Adult Education 
ition of the problems in organizing, teach 
ing, and supervising Community adult edu 
cation programs 

Philosophy of Practical Arts and Voca 
tional Education—a study of public school 
practical arts and vocational education pro- 
grams for adults, 


con ide 


kor information and dates write H. H 
London, Professor of Industrial I.ducation, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 


Ohio State 

Adult Education—a general overview of 
the history, philosophy, methods, and prob 
lems of adult education 

Uinor Problem 
limited problem of investigation or research 

Research in Adult Education—working 
out plans for thesis and dissertation research, 
interpreting data, and 


individual work on a 


formulating con 
clusion 

Psychological Problems of Adult Life 
application of Gestalt principles to percep 
tion, learning, thinking, and emotion 

Parent Education—a survey of the history, 
needs, resources, and best practices in parent 
education and home-school relations. 

For information and dates write Bureau of 
Special and Adult Education, Ohio State 


University, Columbus 10, Ohio 


Pittsburgh 

Programs for Adult Education—analysis 
of the more common programs of continued 
education for adults. 
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Development of Adult Reading Skills— 
the improvement of reading skills of adults. 

For information and dates write Clifford 
P. Hooker, Assistant to the Dean, School of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts 
burgh, Pa 


Syracuse 

Administration of Adult Education Agen 
cies—functions of administration in aduit 
education, the organization of adult educa 
tion agencies, and supervision in adult edu 
cation programs. For information and dates 
write Virgil M. Rogers, Dean, School of 
Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 
10, N. Y. 


Texas 

Program Planning in Adult Education 
analysis of processes, community, goals, and 
scope in actual programs of adult education 
in operation in the West Texas area. 

Administration of Adult Education—anal 
ysis of problems in organizing and adminis 
tering local adult education programs, focus 
ing on community coordination 

For information and dates write Per G 
Stensland, Head, Adult I-ducation Program, 
Texas Technological Lubbock, 


cxas 


( ollege, 


West Virginia 

Organization and Administration of Adult 
Education 
and administering adult education programs 
For information and dates write EF. K 
Feaster, Dean, College of Education, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va 


intensive study of organizing 


Whittier 

Adult and Vocational Education—a study 
of current practices and procedures in in- 
struction, and administrative problems in 
adult and vocational education. Bor informa- 
tion and dates write H. J. Spencer, Dean, 
Whittier College, Whittier, Calif 


Wisconsin 

Principles of Adult 
ophy, princ iples, and practices of adu 
cation as recognized in programs of various 
adult education organizations. For informa 
tion and dates write Burton W. Kreitlow, 
Professor of Rural and Adult Education, 
Department of Fducation, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis 

Adult Education 
of adults; general introduction to the field 
of adult education. For information and 
dates write Clarence D. Jayne, Head, Adult 
Education Department, University of Wyo 
ming, Laramie, Wyo 


Education 
t edu 


for teachers and leaders 


State University of lowa 

Administration of Adult Education in 
Public Schools—study of the evening 
school movement for superintendents and 
principals, especially in smaller school dis 
tricts 

Teaching Adults—Especially designed for 
those who will teach non-credit evening 
adult classes during the academic year 

For information and dates write Hew 
Roberts, Professor of Education, State Uni 
versity of lowa, lowa City, lowa 


PROFESSIONAL 


RATORE 


(Review Editor, Coolie Verner, Florida State University) 


IN QUEST OF KNOWLEDGE, By 
Hartley Grattan. New York: As- 


sociation Press, 1955. 308 pp. $4.75 


Adult education is a slowly devel- 
oping field of knowledge in which an 
increasing list of significant publica- 
tions make their appearance each year. 
Some of the new books are significant 
because they present substantial data 

» broaden our understanding of the 
sania we face in educating adults. 
Not all books, however, can be meas- 
ured in terms of content alone. Grat- 
tan’s In Quest of Knowledge falls into 
It is 
since it is a substantial effort to ana- 


this category. a significant book 
lyze and interpret the historical evolu- 
the 


endless quest for knowledge. 


tion and significance of adult’s 


Because of its significance, we have 
asked three different kinds of people 
to review this book in order to pro 
vide to its evalua- 
tion. A 
and 


more perspective 


historian, a social scientist, 


practicing adult educator have 


read the book with care and record 


below their responses to It. 


the historian ' 
Wor king 


Grattan has sought to survey 


impressionistically, Mr 
and to 
place in historical perspective that 
amazing activities labelled 
“adult Within the 
pass of the task that he set for him- 
self, the 
succeeded admirably, consequently, he 


range ot 


education’ com- 


author has, on the whole, 


has provided us with a valuable essay 
field 
history that has too long lain fallow. 


in a of social and intellectual 


A synthesizer—for Mr. Grattan makes 
no pretence of having relied heavily 
historians consider 


upon w hat the 


primary sources—he has organized 
commendably the disparate materials 
Writing in a style 


notable for clarity than for distinction, 


available. more 
though it is-never pedestrian, he skill 
fully leads the reader through a jungle 
If of 
has concentrated upon the attainment 
of breadth rather than depth, the 


of subject. matter. necessity he 


author has nevertheless largely avoided 


superficiality and_ has generally dis 


played a 1 judicious se lectivity. 


There are several things which, 

the opinion of this reviewer, have been 
done especially well. Mr. Grattan has 
convincingly sketched adult education 
as something other than a recent or a 
20th 


picted here, it 1s 


century phenomenon. As de 


a venerable growth 


some branches of which are 


fully 


twisted or atrophied. Educational de 


pow er 


developed while others are 


velopments have also been carefully 


related at every step to the culture of 


which they are so intimately part; 


indeed, the reader is constantly re 


minded that adult education, like edu 


cation . generally, reflects far more 


than it creates the values of the en 


vironment in which it is rooted. 
Moreover, by linking adult education 


with great teachers and seminal minds 
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of the past, Mr. Grattan has cast an 
aura of respectability over a field of 
endeavor too often neglected or at 
best viewed with condescension. In 
addition, however we may wish to 
evaluate them, opinions and general- 
izations have been so liberally scat- 
tered throughout the book that it is 
bound to prove healthily provocative 
so much the better for this. 

There are a few matters, nonethe- 
less, on which this historian would 
like to register mild demurrers. De- 
spite Mr. Grattan’s persuasiveness, I 
am not entirely convinced that he has 
adequately established adult education 
as one of those interests of mankind 
that has persisted “since the beginning 


of history”. There are grounds for a 
semantic debate here, of course, but 
the education of adults (as opposed 
to adult education) is so comprehen- 
sive cultural complex that the 
author’s earlier discussions have, in 
my judgment, been denuded of much 
meaningful precision. That chapters 
two through six, as they now stand, 
are an altogether happy excursion 
into historical impressionism seems 
dubious to me. 

Mr. Grattan’s feel for his materials, 
the force of his narrative, and his 
documentation are far more impres 
sive when he correlates adult educa- 
tion with the rise of industrialism, the 
appearance of a bustling, articulate 
middle class, and the emergence of 
democratic sentiment. After he begins 
dealing with British and American 
experience, I am with him. Moreover, 
while I enjoy being provoked, I am 
not satisfied that he can substantiate 
his point when, for example, he de- 
clares that adult education in the labor 


movement has never been resound- 


ingly successful. Others are of that 
opinion, too. But lacking the fund of 
monographic materials necessary to 
support this impression, uncertain of 
the criteria that are being used to 
measure “success” (and Mr. Grattan 
supplies us with none), and aware of 
how notoriously difficult it is to assess 
achievement in education, I prefer to 
withhold judgment. Similarly, when 
the author suggests that adult educa- 
tion “has done its least remarkable job 
in cultivating wisdom in the manage- 
ment of private and public affairs’’, 
I think we have a right to demand that 
he present us with his standards of 
measurement and evidence-in- 
depth required to buttress his point. 
Finally, although the publisher dubs 
this work a popular history, it will 
certainly appeal almost exclusively to 
an audience of scholars and educators. 
It would, therefore, have been a much 
more valuable job if the bibliographi- 
cal materials and notes had been suffi- 
ciently ample to reinforce many gen- 
eralizations and to guide other stu- 
dents into the materials of the field. 

Criticisms and suggestions aside, 
however, Mr. Grattan has performed 
a genuine service for educators and 
focusing attention in a 


stimulating and constructive way on 


a vast realm of materials and ideas 


historians by 
that await further exploitation. 


the scholar * 

The adult educator who has no dis- 
ciplined knowledge of western history 
and thought, and no better knowledge 
cf the story of his own trade than 
can be gleaned from what usually 
passes for the history of education, 
would be advised to start Grattan’s 
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In Quest of Knowledge with the 
last chapter. Here he will find an 
intelligent and erudite  outsider’s 
criticisms of contemporary adult edu 
cation, “this collection of trees (that) 
simply does not naturally make a 
wood”. Mr. Grattan’s needle pene- 
trates intramuscularly and only the 
insensitive will fail to flinch. Because 
the shot is shrewdly placed, the reader 
might now turn back to study a book 
which, because its contents bespeak a 
chronology, might have been placed 
aside for the leisure hour that never 
comes. 

The book is full of meaning for 
adult educators. It is a “modern” 
history; it does not tell a story but 
rather explores a thesis, several theses. 
The first of these, that adult education 
is the only important form of educa- 
tion continuous with man’s progress, 
takes the author to pre-literate man. 
What could have been a pretentious 
display of scholarship is used to es 
tablish certain governing criteria: that 
the education of adults is not syn- 
onymous with adult education; that 
adult education is not the creation of 
adult educators but of social forces 
always relevant to “the wayfaring 
man” as well as “the Classes”: that 
progress and retrogress in civilization 
may be viewed as a function of adult 
educational endeavor or of indiffer 
ence among leaders and way farers 
that historically methods have always 
been means, not ends, and have often 
been adapted from a contemporary 
culture. 

Mr. Grattan tells us nothing his- 
torically new about Greece, Rome, 
and Christendom. It is his perspective 
that is new. He focuses upon the de 
liberately exotic attempts of men and 


movements we traditionally study in 
their esoteric context and the influ- 
ence of these on social change. His 
book is therefore useful to the most 
practical-minded adult educator, for 
its details are concerned with prac 
tical aims, methods, schools, publica- 
tions, all the stock in trade of the 
adult educator seen in the evaluative 
setting of success and failure. Con 
cerned with educational rather than 
political success and failure, he inevi- 
tably reminds the professional worker 
of the tendency of adult education to 
retreat to the middle class or to be 
come exclusively vocational or frivo 
lous. Of particular importance to 
America is his inference that nations 
that have made serious attempts to 
universalize their own culture have 
simply destroy ed themselves. 

For the reader who wishes m«¢ rely 
to learn, the book is full of informa 
tion about things past and contem- 
porary, American and foreign. It is, 
indeed, a useful handbook, a digest 
and a guide to adult education at 
work, a salutary reminder of things 
forgotten or half forgotten, an inquiry 
into the security of accepted ideas. 
Its elements of thesis and editorial 
comment do not interfere with its 
use as a source of information. 

Che book will obviously be used by 
professors. I hope it is used, not just 
read, by adult educators in the prac 
tice of the trade; it lends cement to 
the quicksands they tread. And by 
others seeking to teach or influence 
adults; it will remind them of the 
attention paid to the educative process 
by their peers in the past. I recom 
mend it be read slowly, reflectively, 
at least twice, and at least once with 


out comment. 
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the practitioner 

Mr. Grattan’s book has been re- 
viewed from the points of view of an 
historian and a social scientist. He 
states, however, that it is not addressed 
specific ally to specialists, but rather 
‘to all persons who are interested i 
any phase of adult education or who 
desire to gain some degree of famili- 
arity with its 
velopment” 


background and de 
For this reason it should 
reach a much wider audience than the 
many more formal treatises on the 
subject. It is refreshing to find a book 
on adult education which goes bey ond 
techniques and which addresses the 
adult as a total 


cultural interests beyond the require- 


person with broad 


ments of daily living. Teachers, li- 


brarians, and community workers, as 


well as the general reader, should 


welcome its informal style and free 


dom from professional jargon. 


The first chapter on definition and 
implic ations helps to clarify some of 
the confusion which exists concerning 
the scope, objectives, and methods of 
adult education; and his final chapter 
on the road ahead points out many of 
the problems still unsolved. Through- 
out, the author conveys the feeling 
that adult education need not be char- 
acterized by a drab and dusty utili 
tarianism, but that it is becoming in 
creasingly a vehicle for the dissemina 
tion of the highest aesthetic pleasure 
and profound insight into the human 


condition. 


He makes a penetrating analysis of 
adult education in the public schools, 


'C. K. Yearly, Jr., 


*Hew Roberts, Professor of Adult Education, 


*Violet F. 


History Department, University of Florida, 


labor, and agricultural extension work, 
with due regard for the limitations 
of staff and budget. One could wish 
that the library field offered sufficient 
research data for a similarly compre- 
hensive treatment. Most of the seven 
pages devoted to the chapter on the 
libraries as adult education institutions 
are given over to quotations from 
Melvil Alvin Johnson, and 
John Cotton Dana. They 
nent today as when first written, but 


Dewey, 
are as perti- 


thinking and 


more contemporary g 
action has taken place. In spite of this 
brevity, he has managed to convey a 
grasp of the potentialities of libraries 
in this field as well as of the obstacles 
which have prevented them from be- 
ing fully realized. There should be 
little disagreeme nt over his statement 
that “basically they aspired to be 
‘learning materials’ centers and they 


made the stimulation of purposive 


reading their fundamental adult edu- 
cation function—which is undoubtedly 
should be in a 


as it country not 


notably devoted to book reading” 
He barely hints at the variety of ways 
in which this stimulation is engen- 
dered. 


He has, 


markable coverage, 


however, achieved a re- 
and has presented 
the entire subject in a way which 
helps to place present-day trends i 

their proper perspective. 
can use this volume as bac kground on 
They 


also have an obligation to bring this 


groups with which they work. 


book, and others like it, to the atten- 
tion of the lay public who are “the 


consumers of adult education” 


Gainesville. 


lowa State University, lowa City. 


Myer, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 
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EXPLORING THE SMALL COM- 
MUNITY. By Otto G. Hoiberg. Lin- 
coln: University of Nebraska Press, 
1955. 192 pp- 

[his is a slight volume of less than 
200 pages. Into it Otto Hoiberg has 
put a great deal of know-how and 
sympathetic understanding in matters 
relating to the health and growth of 
those rural communities small enough 
for each resident to know all the 
others. 

In his own words, Hoiberg writes 

. . . primarily for people of rural 
communities throughout the nation 
who are working at the great task of 
community improvement . . . (in 
order) to help them visualize more 
clearly some of the paths that are 
open to them in their quest for richer 
group living”. Ihe content of the 
book can be summed up as the 
answers to a few simple questions 
(1) What are the small community’s 
characteristics? (2) What are its prob 
lem areas? (3) What will be needed to 
ensure the small community's con 
tinuing growth and betterment? (4) 
In what ways can the small commu 
nity best help itself? However, the 
unusual values found in the book-—its 
restraint, sanity, its quict inspiration - 


can only be appreciated first-hand. 
The over-all plan gives form and 
order to a complexity of ideas, atti 
tudes, and problems: First, six chap- 
ters of insights and generalizations 
concerning concepts and processes 
which relate to community improve 
ment programs, then a look at eight 
problem areas (€.g., local government, 
recreation) in terms of these concepts 
and processes; finally synthesis, re- 
view, and summary by ‘means of a 


chapter devoted to seven operating 


principles for community develop- 
ment. 

Before many pages are read, the 
tactfully presented ideas and opinions 
should overcome the resistance of 
the reader least inclined toward ex- 
periment and planned change. 

In the matter of weaknesses, occa- 
sional lapses into overly technical or 
imprecise diction seem important, to- 
gether with some unduly long or com 
plex sentences. As an example we 
mention only the needlessly complex 
wording of this chapter heading 
“Diminishing Social Cleavages”’. 

It is not easy to write, as Hoiberg 
has, a book which challenges the lay- 
man without talking down to him, and 
this book is written to truly interest 
and profitably instruct lay educators. 

Rosert M. 

University of Indiana 

Community Services in 
Adult Education 


Bloomington 


COMMUNITY ADULT EDUCA- 
TION. By Robert H. Snow. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1955. 170 
pp. $3.50. 

If you are a novice seeking con 
crete, down-to-earth help in. adminis 
tering a traditional, formal program of 
adult education, you will find this 
book an invaluable source of practical 
guidance. Snow provides sound, useful 
advice on such thorny problems as 
planning cooperatively, mobilizing 
and using human and material re¢ 
sources; involving leaders, partici 
pants, and representative community 
advisers in planning, execution, evalu 
ation, and adaptation of programs, 


promotion and public relations; fi- 
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nancing,; and cooperation among 
agencies in providing total community 
programs. However, if you aspire to 
creative leadership in community edu- 
cation, you will turn to other sources 
for inspiration. 

This book, designed to be equally 
helpful to volunteer and professional 
leaders of a wide variety of programs, 
would have had much wider useful- 
ness if the author had not made an 
unnecessary choice in favor of tradi- 
tional, Undue 
emphasis is placed upon organized 
study groups and the individual as the 
learning unit. 


stl uctured programs. 


[he author disparages 
group dynamics and skeptic ally asks, 
“Can we then say that groups learn, 
grow, develop?” The community de- 
velopment approach to adult educa- 
tion is discouraged as having proved 


effective chiefly in “primitive and im- 


poverished” communities. Since “such 


movements are unpredictable, fortu- 
itous, not amenable to planning, not 
manageable in the ordinary sense”, 
they are held to justify only the most 
marginal encouragement and support 
by existing agencies. If the challeng- 
ing goals outlined in the final chapter 
are to be realized, the author should 
have been willing to encourage flexi- 
bility, social inventiveness, and ability 
to combine traditional and new ap- 
proaches to community education. 
McKay 
American University 
Washington, D. C. 


THE PUBLIC AND ITS EDUCA- 
TION. By Herbert M. Hamlin. Dan- 
ville, Illinois. The Interstate, 1955. 299 
pages, $3.50. 


This book defines the responsibili- 


ties of citizens for public education 
and indicates how citizens may dis- 
charge these responsibilities. Although 
the book is written primarily for lay 
citizens, it is useful to educators as 
well. Adult education will gain sup- 
port from this book. The author’s 
central theme is that public education 
is of, for, and by the public—no lesser 
concept will do. 

Bonarp S. WILSON 

Adult Education Association 

of the U.S. A. 

Washington, D.C. 


miscellaneous 


There are a number of items 
worthy of your attention on the list 
DeKieffer and Cochran (2) 
have prepared a very useful manual on 


below. 


the use of audio-visual techniques that 
will be helpful to those not com- 
pletely familiar with this media. Duran 
(3) offers a how-to-do-it book for 
those who lack sufficient imagination 
to think up their own program ideas. 
The University of Missouri, School 
of Education Bulletin, Nagel (7) and 
Nicholson (9), is a very useful series 
that reports the results of research 

adult education by doctoral students 
at that institution. Neijs (8) has writ- 
ten a detailed report on fundamental 
education work in the South Pacific 
that is particularly informative about 
the influence of cultural factors on 
The Milligan’s (5) 
have prepared a very useful and in- 
expensive guide book for untrained 
members that will be a simple key to 
help handle club problems. Thomson 
(11) gives a look into the future that 
will help the imaginative adult educa- 


literacy training. 
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tor foresee his own role in the world 
of tomorrow. 

1. Adult: Education. St. Paul, Min- 
nesota: State of Minnesota Dept. of 
Education. 1955. 72 pp. 

2. DeKieffer, Robert and Lee W. 
Manual of Audio-Visual 
Techniques. New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1955, 220 pp. — 

3. Duran, C. A. The Program En- 
cyclopedia. New York: 
Press, 1955, 630 pp. 

4. Luke, Robert A. Adult Educa- 
tion. Cambridge, Mass.: Bellman Pub- 


Cochran, 


Association 


lishing Co. 1955, 19 pp. 


5. Milligan, Lucy R. and Harold 
V. Milligan, The Club Member's 
Handbook. New York: Barnes & 
Noble, Inc., 1955, 300 pp. 

6.- Minnis, Roy B., The Adult Edu- 
cation Council of Denver—An Evalu- 
ative Report. Denver, Colorado: Uni- 
versity of Denver, 1955. 67 pp. 

Nagel, Roland F., Status and 
Opinions of Adult Education in the 


NOTI 


Public Schools of Missouri. The Uni- 
versity of Missouri Bulletin. Columbia, 
Missouri; University of Missouri, 
1953, 13 pp. 

8. Neijs, Karel, Literacy Teaching 
for Adults. Noumea, New Caledonia: 
South Pacific Commission, 1954, 128 
pp- 

9. Nicholson, David Hull, Why 
Adults Attend School-An Analysis of 
Motivating Factors. Columbia, Mis- 
souri: University of Missouri, 23 pp. 

10. Swanson, Ernst W. and John 
A. Griffin, Public Education in the 
South Today and Tomorrow. Chapel 
Hill, N. C.: The University of North 
Carolina Press. 1955, 137 pp. 

11. Thomson, Sir 
Foreseeable Future. New York: Cam- 


George, f he 


bridge University Press, 1955, 166 pp. 

12. Warburton, Amber Arthun, 
Guidance in a Rural-Industrial Com- 
munity. Washington, D. C.: Dept. of 


‘Rural Education, NEA. 1954, 249 pp. 


The review of Liberal Education in a Technical Age which appeared in the 


Winter, 1956, issue neglected to mention that this publication 1s available in the 
United States from the Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 
940 E. 58th St., Chic ago 37, Ill. at $1.00 per copy. 


SPEAKING OF ADULT EDUCATION... 


Students, teachers, and practitioners of adult education will find 
some of the best literature available in booklets, pamphlets, reprints, 
and other inexpensive formats. Here's a choice selection: 


Pamphlets, Booklets 
Leadership Series See page 130) 
Program Evaluation in Adult Education, 1952, 
by AEA Committee on Evaluation (32 pp.)... ; ; oo . 50¢ 
Evaluation of Education for the Foreign Born, 
1952, by AEA Committee on Education of the 
Foreign Born (8 pp.) 20¢ 
Financing Adult Education in America's Public Schools, 
1954, by Edward B. Olds 
Complete Report (124 pp.) 
Summary Report (20 pp.) 
TV—Learning to Use It, 1954, by Council of National 
Organizations of the AEA (40 pp.) 
Community Education in Action (60 pp.) 


Reprints 
Adult Education: 
What Is Adult Education? 1955, 
a symposium [16 pp.) 25¢ 
(Min. order 10 copies) 
Adult Education in the United States 
by Malcolm S. Knowles (8 pp. mimeo) 5¢ 
(Min. order 20 opies) 
Adult Leadership: 
Articles 4¢ (Min. order 25 copies) 
When They're Not Talking (2 pp.) 
Education or Catastrophe (46 pp.) 
Tool Kits 10¢ each {Min. order 10 copies} 
How to Find and Use the Resources You Need (8 pp.) 
Working Toward Goals (8 pp.) 
Improving Large Meetings (8 pp.) 
Training in Member Roles (8 pp.) 
Periodicals (Inquire for lists of available back issues and yearly rates) 
Adult Education, bi-monthly, Vol. |-IV 65¢ copy 
Adult Education, quarterly, Starting with Vol. V $1.25 a copy 
Adult Leadership, monthly (10 issues per year) ra 65¢ a copy 
Directories 
Program Guide 1955-56 on CNO Participants, by Council of 
National Organizations of the AEA (45 .. .$1.00 
AEA Membership Directory, 1955-56 $5.00 
($2.00 to AEA members) 
Annuals 
Leader's Digest 
No. |—Best from Vol. | of Adult Leadership $2.00 
No. 2—Best from Vol. || of Adult Leadership $2.00 
($1.00 to AEA members) 
Bound Volume, Adult Leadership 
No. 2, All issues, May 1953-April 1954 
No. 3, All issues, May 1954-April 1955 


N 4 Al yes. May 955-Apr 1956 
(All 3 for $15.00) 


PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE WITH ORDER TO: 
Publications Sales Department 
Adult Education Association of the U.S.A 
743 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago I1, Illinois 


(T for $12.00) 
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